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sult has two lessons: that the natural affinity emete black and white 
loyalists, if allowed expression, is sufficient to outvote the disaffected 
and rebellious; and that, for some time to come, the exercise of suf- 
frage by the freedmen must be supported by a national police. When 
under the very shadow of the Capitol, and during the session of Con- 
gress, it is necessary to restrain the vindictive and brutal passions of 
the low whites by extraordinary precautions of patrolmen and mounted 
guards, it may be guessed what would be the fate of ballot-box and 
colored voters in any rural district, and almost any city of the South, 
Especially would the 
peril be great in an election for a constitutional convention; and the 
reconstruction bill wisely provided not only that such election should 
be held under military auspices, but should be capable of revision by 
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The Week. 


Wuar with evening sessions and all-night sessions, the end of the 
session has been busy enough, but a vast amount of business will neces- 
sarily remain undone, some of it for ever, some of it till the Fortieth 
Congress comes. Mr. Andrews, of The Boston Advertiser, gives a con- 
cise view of the present condition of the public business, Colorado, ap- 
parently, must stay out in the cold, neither House having made answer 
to the veto message. 
Federal courts sticks fast in a committee of the Senate. The Militia 
bill goes over. The Thirty-ninth Congress will hardly give us an 
Educational Bureau, nor will it pass Mr. Blaine’s bill to pay the war 
debts of the loyal States. The excellent bill providing for competitive 
examination of applicants for office, which reflects so much credit on 
Mr. Jenckes, was almost got through the House, a fact which is encour- 
aging ; there is now pending a motion to reconsider. Mr. Wade's Con- 
stitutional Amendment, which forbids re-election to the Presidency, 
will have to wait. Mr. Schenck's Equalization of Bounties bill is prob- 
ably dead. The Tax bill may very likely get through, but the Tariff 
bill’s chance is not at all a good one. The Government Telegraph 
bill, which we should have been very glad indeed to see tried, and we 
do not know why it should not be tried, will fail, we fear. Nothing 








seems to be known as to whether the Fortieth Congress, when it meets | 


next week, will or will not speedily adjourn. The apprehensions under 
which the country was laboring when Congress provided against an 
interregnum have pretty much vanished. 
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Tuat Congress can sometimes have its way in spite of the President, 
was shown on Monday by the Georgetown election. This wasa limited 
experiment of negro, or rather impartial, suffrage, in a community re- 
gistering 971 black and 1,350 white voters. The obnoxious“ element ” 
was certainly not frightfully in excess, but it managed, by an alliance 
with the small body of white Republicans, to elect its candidate for 
mayor. It failed, however, to secure a majority in the Common Council ; 
which is some comfort to Conservatives of whatever station. The re- 


Mr. Boutwell’s bill to keep rebel lawyers out of 
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Tue Senate having disregarded the wish of the army, and rejected 
the proposal of the House that the War Department should have 
charge of the Indians, and the House having refused assent to the 
bland scheme of the Senate to appoint a board of inspection to in- 


-| vestigate annually Indian affairs, the tribes are to remain in the care of 


the Department of the Interior. We presume, then, that there is to be 
no change for the better in the existing state of affairs. Army officers 
and agents of the Indian Bureau are to go on quarrelling and travers- 
ing each other’s plans; the disorders on the plains are to continue ; and 
the Indians are to be encouraged in a belief, which is at the bottom of 
a good deal of the trouble we have with them, that we have more men 
and flour than they, but that they have at least as many, and probably 
more, braves than their big father. We are very much inclined to 
favor the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the Department of War. 
Indeed, we believe that the governors of the States and Territories be- 
tween Missouri and California could make very much better work of 
managing the whole business than the Federal Government has ever 
made as yet. 





—_ 
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Tue Senate Reconstruction bill was passed last week. As soon as 
the opposition in the House found the Senate was likely to hold firm 
on its amendments, Mr. Stevens “ filibustered” against it in vain in 
favor of his own scheme of military government without limit or qual- 
ification. The bill is not all that could be wished, but we greatly fear 
that it is the best measure which, in the present state of parties and of 
public feeling at the North, we are likely to get. It provides, as fully 
as Government can provide it, protection for life and property, and 
prescribes a course by which any State may at any time be released 
from its revolutionary status and be placed in regular relations with 
the rest of the Union. We hope yet to see a constitutional amendment 
adopted which will give Congress undisputed control over the fran- 
chise, and some authority to insist upon the supply of education by 
the States, but in the meantime the present bill seems to offer the best 
road out of a muddle which is fast becoming intolerable. The Demo- 
crats are evidently inclined to accept the measure for fear they may 
travel further and fare worse. 





—_ 
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THE new Tariff bids fair to perish in the House. Nobody under- 
stands it, and most of its supporters are rather ashamed of it, and 
even if it does pass, do not want to be held responsible for it. It bears 
about the same relation to a good law that a Celtic cairn bears toa 
building. The cairn is a heap of stones contributed, one by one by 
the passers-by, to the memory of a murdered man, and it often attains 
to considerable magnitude. The new tariff is a string of taxes, each 
clapped on by one member, and nobody caring whether his tax harmon- 
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ized with anybody else’s tax or not, provided it swelled the total bulk, | 
all contending for the honor of furnishing the biggest contribution. | 
The result is a bill which has had no parallel in any civilized country | 
within the last century. Zhe Tribune has had to go back to the 
Middle Ages to find anything like it. The latest votes on it in the 
House indicate a general disposition to let it drop; but Mr. Morrill | 
announces his intention to force it through if possible. We suggest | 
that he leave it to Mr. Stevens, who is the only political economist in 
Congress who can do full justice to this remarkable measure. 

ae 


Tue committee appointed to enquire into the whiskey frauds, as 
might be expected, have a startling story to tell, but have made an ex- 
cellent report. The cause of the abuses they find where every intelli- 
gent man expected them to find it—in the weight of the tax, which is 
one of the largest premiums on fraud ever offered, and in the utter de- | 
moralization of the revenue force, which seems in the large cities, at | 
least, to be composed, in the main, of unmitigated knaves, whose chief | 
function is the promotion and covering up of cheating amongst manu- 
facturers. There is no reform so much needed as Mr. Jenckes’s, but 
we suspect it will be some time before Congress will be virtuous enough 
to swallow it. 
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APPARENTLY, we now have all the facts in the case of the three 
United States soldiers murdered last year in Anderson District, South 
Carolina. The public are familiar with the general history of the 
affair. The report of the Congressional Committee shows that Mr. O. 
H. Browning’s connection with the case consisted in his taking a fee of | 
$1,000 for making an argument on behalf of the prisoners, whose 
friends were just then besieging Mr. Johnson for either a pardon or a 
transfer of the criminals to the custody of the civil authorities—and 
they did not very much care, we imagine, which favor was granted. 
The commutation of sentence may be supposed as much the work of 
Secretary Stanton as of any one else; he thought, he says, that as it | 
was doubtful whether a military commission could properly try the | 
men, it would hardly do to put them to death, though there was no | 
doubt of their guilt. So also of the removal from the Dry Tortugas to 
Fort Delaware. A sickly season was threatened, the Secretary says, 
and he advised their being brought to Fort Delaware, which is pretty 
much out of the reach of cholera. The final release of the prisoners 
is due to Judge Hall, of the United States District Court of Delaware, | 
who declares that he had judicial knowledge so long ago as June, 1865, 
that the rebellion was at an end, and further, that the authority of the 
civil tribunals of South Carolina was restored at the time when the mar- 
derers were tried. General Sickles denies that there was then in being 
in South Carolina a civil court competent to try a case of this magni- 
tude ; to which Judge Hall would probably reply that, if there was 
none, there ought to have been one, and that, at any rate, it was none 
of General Sickles’s business, but South Carolina’s. The report men- 
tions that the murderers, on being released, went home and joined in a 
grand celebration of that happy event which their fellow-citizens had 
organized, and which closed with “a general drunk.” They are 
still at large. The case resolves itself into this—a very striking 
illustration of the truth that crimes against Union men and soldiers 
are not in the public opinion of the South crimes to be severely pun- 
ished. Let it be said that the blame which has been freely bestowed 
upon Mr. Browning and Mr. Johnson for their action in the matter is in 
great part removed by this full statement of facts; but as regards Mr. 
Johnson, let it be said, too, that the committee found in one of the 
many petitions which besought the President’s interposition in behalf 
of the criminals the declaration that his “avowed policy” led the 
petitioners to approach him with confidence—a significant fact, though 
the truth it teaches lacks freshness. 


°°? 








Tere has been during the present session of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress a singular dearth of the old-fashiened Congressional elo- 
quence, Most of the heroes of antiquity have been allowed to sleep in 
peace, and hardly any precedents for American legislation have been 
dug out of Athenian or Egyptian statutes-at-large. Plutarch and the 
classical dictionaries have apparently lain dusty and unused on the 











library shelves, and we have had nothing but a steady flow of businesg 
talk, with now and then a little dash of vituperation. In fact, the only 
striking flower of rhetoric which we remember since the 1st of Decem- 
ber was contributed by Mr. Rogers, of New Jersey ; but his genius, far 
from being a pale reflection of that of Greek or Roman worthies, is 
a native product, shining with an original light. His eulogy on Mr, 
Jobnson had a full New Jersey flavor about it, which probably brought 
tears of vexation to the eyes of the “classicists” from other parts of 
the Republic. We are very sorry to find that he will not sit after the 
4th of March, as we expected great things from him, and were about to 
watch his career with interest. 
= _ —_——— «> ———————__———_ 

Tue authorship of the Motley letter is solemnly denied by many of 
Mr. Seward’s friends. It was written, they say, by Mr. Johnson him. 
self, and signed without reading by Mr. Seward, either when ill in bed 
or on the day of his daughter’s funeral. If this be true, there is, of 
course, nothing left but to sympathize with him, although it is hard 
to say which is most to be pitied: a man who puts his name to Andrew 
Johnson’s compositions after he has read them, or a man who does it 
without reading them at all. A circular appears to have been sent to 
all the other diplomatic agents, not in the same terms, but with the 
same fine “cross-roads” flavor about it as the letter to Mr. Motley. 
The indignation of the denials which this calls forth is very amusing. 
These gentlemen are evidently not to be caught in this way. We 
respectfully suggest a surer test, in the shape of an enquiry as to what 
they thought of Mr. Johnson’s oratory on his late tour. Anybody who 
says he liked it, is pretty sure to be as faithful as Mr. Rogers, of New 
Jersey ; and anybody who says he did not like it, is clearly unfit for his 
place, 





“ ~*~? 

Ir appears to have leaked out that the salary of that unfortunate 
admirer of Mr. Johnson’s policy, Mr. Harvey of the Kingdom of Portu- 
gal, has been paid most illegally and improperly by Mr. Seward out of the 
fund placed at the disposal of his department for contingent expenses, 
The House has been taking special precautions against a repetition of 
this abuse in voting the appropriations, and if Mr. Harvey receives any 
further assistance it will be out of somebody’s private pocket. The 


axecent performances of the President with regard to other foreign 


ministers have left the wretched Harvey without any claim on Con- 
gressional mercy; and the “ policy,” whatever its merits may be, will 
prove but a poor substitute for Portuguese beef and potatoes, though 
both of these, and especially the beef, stand, we believe, very low. 


o> 
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The New York Times remonstrates earnestly with the Trades Unions 
for demanding what it considers extortionate wages after the Ist of 
March, The action of the trades unions is fast killing some branches 
of manufacture in England—that is, driving them away to foreign coun- 
tries; and we anticipate from the eight-hour and other movements 
here a somewhat similar result. There is no use in talking political 
economy to our working-men any more than to our members of Con- 
gress. Whatever has to be learnt of it they will learn by experience, 
and by experience only. We are satisfied the country will have to 
pass through just such a crisis on the labor question as it is now pass- 
ing through on the tariff question. Demagogues will use it success- 
fully for their own gain until all classes have learned by sorrowful exper- 
iments that thinking is, sometimes at least, better than spouting. Polit- 
ical economy will have to be studied and taught in schools and colleges 
here as it is eisewhere. The present mode of testing every principle is 
frightfully costly, and breeds great heartburnings to boot. When such 
men as Wendell Phillips rant to working-men on the eight-hour 
movement, it is no wonder trades unions take all they can get, and 
laugh at newspaper warnings. 
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CAREFUL and minute investigations into the birth, parentage, and 
education of Mr. McCracken have been going on all over the country 
during the past week, and various gentlemen have been unsucceesfully 
accused of being his father ; but so far, we believe, everybody on whom 
suspicion rested has denied all connection with him—so that the 
American nation will probably not know, until Mr. McCracken returns 
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from his tour, to whom it is indebted for the vigilant inspector who 
has been looking after the morals and manners of its foreign represen- 


tatives. 
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The World solemnly advises the South, “if it is ever to accept of 
negro suffrage, if it is ever to recognize its State governments under 
Federal dictation, if it is ever to ratify the pending Constitutional 
Amendment,” to do so now; but on the question whether the South 
had better ever give in or not, it carefully withholds its opinion—a piece 
of caution which we cannot too highly commend. We, for our part, 
entirely concur with Ze World, and do honestly believe that if the 
South is ever going to come to terms, the present year would be an ex- 
cellent year to do it in. We, at the same time, cheerfully concede to 
The World the merit of having conceived this idea. 





_ 
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Ir is rather unfortunate, we think, that a pinchbeck air of mock- 
royalty should have been thrown over the new confederation on our 
northern border, by giving it the title of “The Kingdom of Canada.” 
We suspect the telegraph operator at Toronto of having made a mis- 
take. At any rate, a “ Governor-General,” at a salary of $50,000, is to 
fill the place of sovereign. Upper Canada and Lower Canada are to be 
called respectively Ontario and Quebec; the two maritime Provinces are 
to keep their present names, but will be little pleased to know that the 
confederation is to go by the name of Canada, and they to be, in strict- 
ness, “Canadians.” Certain variations from what is known as the 
“ Quebec scheme” seem to have been decided upon, but we suppose 
there can be no doubt that these will be accepted with no more oppo- 
sition than is common among Provincial politicians, who certainly were 
never open to the charge of carrying on their controversies in an apa- 
thetic manner. We imagine that the people of the Provinces are as yet 
not at all certain whether or not the new state of thingsis to be beneficial 
or otherwise. While there are not many communities in the world more 
intelligent than those of the North American Provinces, it is true that 
they are not so educated to politics as the public of the Northern 
States, and are much more easily controlled by leaders, of whom each 
Province is blessed with an ample supply. But experience teaches ; 
and we may be tolerably sure that if confederation proves to have been 
a mistake, it will be rectitied. The United States have, of course, no 
reason to wish the new nation anything but success, 
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Tue Fenians seem really to have projected an attempt on the 
arsenal in the city of Chester, but, as usual, the plan leaked out 
through informers, and the police and the inhabitants were on the alert, 
and the result was miserable failure. In the meantime the habeus corpus 
has been suspended in Ireland for three months more, and Irish inde- 
pendence is apparently as remote as ever. 

Mr. Disraz.t has brought in a series of resolutions in the House of 
Commons preparatory to framing a reform bill. The resolutions ac- 
knowledge the necessity for extending the franchise, but couple it with 
a redistribution of seats and the creation of fresh boroughs, in order to 
prevent the ascendancy of the working classes, whose majority, it is 
found, would be overwhelming. The resolutions will probably form the 
subject of a long and wearisome debate, and close not with a bill, but 
with a recommendation that the Queen be requested to appoint a com- 
mission to enquire into the whole subject. The plan is looked on by 
the Radicals as a mere excuse for the indefinite postponement of the 
main question, is likely to meet with vigorous opposition, and to end 
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Disraeli’s protest against making the fate of ministries dependent on 
the success or failure of their reform measures. 


_> 
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Tue principal offenders in the Jamaica tragedy are being charged 
with murder before the London police magistrates. General Nelson 
and Lieutenant Brand have been held to bail, pending the examina- 
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THE FREEDMEN. 


SUPERINTENDENT TOMLINSON, in his report for January, 1867, enu- 
merates in South Carolina 75 day and 4 night schools, conducted by 
101 white and 43 colored teachers, and haying 8,120 enrolled pupils 
(the girls being nearly 600 in excess of the boys), whose average at- 
tendance is 6,056. Thirty-six of these schools are graded, There are 
connected with them 46 Sunday-schools, embracing 2,765 pupils. 
The freedmen support in part 26 of the schools, and their contribu- 
tions for January amounted to $1,500. The school at Belton is entirely 
supported by them. In addition to the foregoing and to several 
scheols which have failed to report, the superintendent estimates that 
there are at least 60 schools in the State, with an attendance of about 
5,000 pupils. They are not of the tirst quality, but are far better than 
none at all. Mr. Tomlinson has been making an extensive tour of 
observation in the interior, and encouragingly declares : 

“Tam confirmed in the conviction, if confirmation were needed, that nothing so 
rapidly tends to produce harmony between the white and colored people of the State, and 
to improve in all respects the condition of the colored people, as the establishment of 
schools among them.”’ 

The towns he visited had been remarkable for the opposition (other 
than violent) originally manifested towards colored schools : 

‘J question very much whether now a half-dozen men of intelligence in any of 
these places can be found who would not deem it a public calamity to have these 
schools discontinued. In mest of these localities the residents in the immediate neigh 
berhood of the school have ceased to spexk with bitterness of it, and generally treat 
the teachers with politeness. In Cheraw, while I was there, the colored people 
were allowed the use of the town-hall for an educational meeting; and the meeting 
was attended by several of the white residents of the town. The mayor of 
Columbia has visited the schools, and, after expressing the greatest satisfaction with 
all that he saw, took occasion at a meeting of the council in the evening to advise all 
its members to visit the schools also.” 

Mr. Tomlinson praises highly the corps of teachers at Columbia 
(supported by the N. Y. Branch of the A. F. U. Commission), and also 
several young colored men of Charleston, whom he sent out into the 
country districts, at the charge of the New England Branch, and who, 
in spite of their inexperience in teaching, exhibited great tact and 


fidelity, and have achieved entire success, 


—To this note of progress should be added the recent speech of 
Gov. Orr to the freedmen of Charleston, in the African Methodist 
church, the meeting being presided over by a colored president and 
opened with prayer by a colored chaplain. The governor not only 
promised them protection against lawlessness and outrage, but com- 
mended their schools aud predicted that a common-school system for 
whites and blacks would be established by the next legislature. He 
further said : 

‘‘T am prepared to stand by the colored man who is able to read the Declaration of 


Independence and the Coustitution of the United States. I am prepared to give the 
colered man the privilege of going to the ballot-box and vote.” 


—Assistant Commissioner Sprague approves with great satisfaction 
the conduct of both whites and freedmen during the celebration by the 
latter, on January 1, of their deliverance. The condition of the State 
is quiet and prosperous, and as far as possible questions relating to 
treedmen have been kept out of the courts and submitted te arbitra- 
tion with success. The inilux of laberers from South Carolina and 
Georgia still continued. 

—The opposition of the Louisiana planters to the education of 
colored ehildren has generally abated, thinks the New Orleans 7rib- 
une ; has even been converted into active efforts to organize schools and 
obtain teachers : 


“This happy result is due mainly to the firm attitude of the laborers, who, though 
deprived of education and perhaps because deprived of it, appreciate to its full value 





at the very outset in the overthrow of the Derbyites, in spite of Mr. | 


the price of acquiring knowledge. They have made the education of their children 
} an absolute cendition of their remaining on the plantations. Very few of them would 
| work at all, this year, on a place where no school for the tuition of their children will 
| be in existence. So that this result, at least, has been secured, that the benefit of a 
| common education will be extended to a large number of children of the oppressed 
} race,"” 

| —The crops for 1867 seem to promise well in Louisiana, the weather 
having been highly favorable to the planting of cane. The smaller 


tion. One of the ablest arguments the affair has yet called forth was | farms only will be put to cotton. Most of the freedmen have contracted 
made before the magistrate by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, on behalf of the | for the year, and at increased wages; men average $15 per month and 
prosecution. The news of the week from other parts of Europ» has; rations. The experiment ef coolic labor is now in progress on one 
been unimportant. plantation, 
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LITERARY. 


Tre largest and most valuable collection of autographs ever offered 
for sale in America—the collection of the late Mr. J. K. Tefft, of Sa- 
vannah—will be sold at auction on Monday, March 4, by Leavitt, 
Strebeight & Co., 498 Broadway. The autographs here brought to- 
gether are the result of over thirty years’ collection, being nearly thirty 
thousand in number, and only surpassed in number and excellence by 
the collection of the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany. Asin all large 
collections, there are quantities of autographs that are utterly valueless 
here, especially of Americans who have been ephemerally eminent, or 
who have dabbled in literature—Southern poetesses, and the like. But 
taken as a whole, the collection is exceptionally valuable, the greater 
part of the best autographs being complete and interesting letters. 
The finest things are two bound volumes, the “ Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence” and the “Signers of the Constitution of the 
United States.” The first of these volumes contains fifty-one letters 
or documents and five signatures, together with others who voted for 
and against the Declaration, but did not sign it. The second volume 
has letters and documents signed by all the signers of the Constitution 
and of all the other members of the convention except two. The col- 
lection is very rich in autographs of the colonial governors, the gene- 
rals of the American Revolution, both American, foreign, and British, 
the statesmen and politicians of this country, and naval commanders 
and literary men. It has a full set of American bishops, of presidents, 
vice-presidents, and a nearly complete one of the cabinets. There are 
also about four thousand foreign autographs, including kings, queens, 
warriors, statesmen, and men eminent in every department of learning. 


—Some weeks ago we announced the intention of the “ Agathyn- 
ian Club,” of this city, to reprint a certain number of rare works in 
fac-simile, in the highest style of art. We have before us the first prod- 
uct of this “ beneficence” (to change a Latin counter for a Greek), 
the work selected being “ Advice to the Officers of the British Army,” 
of which the sixth edition was published in London in 1783. The 
merits of the satire will be generally acknowledged by the few for 
whose rather exclusive benefit it has been printed so elegantly and ex- 
pensively ; but whether it ought to be mentioned in the same breath 
with Swift, or deserved its present resurrection on account of its un- 
questionable application to the regular military service of our own day 
and country, are questions which will be asked by some who are satis- 
fied that the Bradstreet Press can execute the most difficult commis- 
sion in antiquarian typography, and long to see its capacity for beauti- 
ful workmanship employed on the veritable treasures of literature. 
The “ Agathynian Club” has five more ventures to make in the cur- 
rent year, and we entreat it to justify its title by loftier selections than 
Capt. Grose’s “ Advice.” 


—Mr. John Stuart Mill lately delivered a very fine inaugural ad- 
dress to the students of the University of St. Andrews on his installa- 
tion as Lord Rector. He reviewed the whole field of the higher uni- 
versity education, including a defence of classical studies if taught 
properly and without verse-making. He also pleaded for mathematics, 
logic, ethics—to be taught historically rather than dogmatically—po- 
litical economy, international law, experimental science, physiology, 
and even the history of religious dogmas. He excluded, we think 
wrongly, the modern languages, which are as necessary to general 
modern culture as they are useful to modern life, and history, which 
can certainiy be easily and well taught orally. The address has since 
been published in pamphlet form. 


—On account of the extreme rarity of Sir Charles Wilkins’s transla- 
tion of the Bhagavad-Gita, more than fifty orders having been received 
for a single copy which was advertised for sale a short time ago, Mr. 
Geo. P. Philes has concluded to reprint a small edition of it. It will 
be printed at the Bradstreet Press, and will be in one octavo volume, 
at the price of three dollars to subscribers. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Mr. Philes, at 64 Nassau Street, New York, until April 20, 
and the volume will be ready for delivery early in May. But few copies 





will be printed beyond the number subscribed for, and the price to 
non-subscribers will be then advanced twenty-five per cent. The title- 
page of the original reads “The Bhagvat-Geeta; or, Dialogues of 
Kreeshna and Arjoon, in Eighteen Lectures, with Notes. Translated 
from the Original, in the Sanskreet, or Ancient Language of the 
Brahmins. By Charles Wilkins. London: 1785.” 

—At a late meeting of the Philological Society in London, Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, the great teacher of phonetics, read a paper “ On the Pronuncia- 
tion of the English Language during the Sixteenth Century, compared 
with the Pronunciations prevalent in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, and applied to elicit the Pronunciation of Chaucer in the 
Fourteenth Century.” In the first part of his paper, Mr. Ellis laid down 
three laws of change in language: first, that the changes take place in 
passing from one generation to another; secondly, that a series of 
sounds acquired in childhood remain fixed in the individual for life ; 
thirdly, that changes take place in passing from one individual brought 
up among one series of spoken sounds to another brought up among 
another. The principal authority upon which he relied for conjecturing 
the pronunciation of Chaucer was William Salesbury’s Welsh account 
of English pronunciation, dated 1547. To a discussion of Salesbury 
the second and third parts of the paper were devoted, The fourth part 
contained a pronouncing vocabulary of about 2,000 words of the six- 
teenth century, collected from various authorities. The fifth part gave 
a conspectus of English pronunciation in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, arranged so that the pronunciation of each 
usual combination of letters may be seen at a glance, with the author- 
ities annexed. The sixth part gave specimens of spoken English from 
contemporary authors, The last part contained results, and applied 
them to elicit, with the help of rhymes, the probable pronunciation of 
Chaucer. Mr. Ellis illustrated his paper by reading aloud passages 
from Shakespeare, Chaucer, and the Ormulum, with their proper pro- 


nunciation. The paper will soon be published, and will be of great 
interest to scholars. 

_ > 

SCIENTIFIO. 


CAPTURE OF WHALES BY Posson.—The idea of employing poison in 
the whale fishery is no novelty. On the contrary, it is an idea which 
has been frequently suggested, and several attempts have been made to 
put it in practice. One of the most distinguished of toxicologists, Prof. 
Christison, of Edinburgh, has published a long account of experiments 
in this direction made, by his advice, by Greenland whalers many years 
ago, and has left his readers to infer that the failure of the efforts then 
made was to be ascribed rather to the operator’s ignorance of chemical 
manipulation than to any defect in the plan itself. 

As was natural, in view of the enormous size of the animals to be 
destroyed and of the evident necessity of employing a poison tolerably 
rapid in its action, Christison recommended prussic acid as the agent 
most likely to meet the requirements of the case, and to this same agent 
the attention of subsequent speculators has usually been directed. The 
matter has, however, been recently taken up from a somewhat different 
point of view by a Frenchman named Thiercelin, and with marked 
success, Discarding prussic acid and all other liquid poisons as un- 
suited for use with the harpoons and other apparatus at the whaler’s 
disposal, Thiercelin urges that poison must be employed in the solid 
state, in order that it may be safely and readily thrown into the animal. 
The poison employed must, however, be a substance readily soluble in 
water, rapidly absorbable by the circulatory system, and powerful in 
its effects. Such an agent is found in the soluble salts of strychnine 
mixed with a small proportion of curare, the South American arrow- 
poison. 

From a number of experiments made upon rabbits, dogs, and horses, 
it appears that this poison will produce death in the course of ten or 
fifteen minutes when administered at the rate of 4000ths of a grain for 
each pound of the animal’s weight, provided it be blown in the state of 
fine powder upon the surface of a large wound. 

On the assumption that the weight of whales varies from 100,000 to 
180,000 pounds, the mixed poison was made into cartridges, each con- 
taining about 450 grains of the mixture, and these cartridges were then 
placed in the powder of the shells thrown by the common American 
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pomb-lance. In theory, one such poisoned cartridge would be sufficient 
to kill a medium-sized whale, and two of them ought to destroy a whale 
of the largest dimensions, In order to test his plan, M. Thiercelin went 
on a Whaling voyage to the Pacific Ocean. In the course of this voyage 
he succeeded in striking ten whales with the poisoned bombs, and had 
the satisfaction, in every instance, of seeing the animals die almost 
instantly with the usual symptoms of poisoning by strychnine. Whales 
appear, indeed, to be even more readily destroyed by this poison than 
most of the land animals. In several cases out of the ten the whale was 
dead in four or five minutes after the introduction of the poison, and 
in no case did the animal live more than eighteen minutes after having 


been struck. 














HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW AMERIOA.* 


WHEN Englishmen say “ America,” they mean the United States. If 
Goldwin Smith and Englishmen like him say “the New America,” they 
mean the United States purified of slavery. Thinking America, such men 
would say, and most of us would assent, has for generations been struggling, 
and with a great measure of success, towards Christian democracy. Making 
lighter and lighter the chains of creeds, intolerant of state churches, it has 
yet believed in what it held to be the Christianity of Christ. Without 
losing its respect for law and the forms of law, it has yet believed more ar- 
dently than in law in what, using a vulgar phrase, we may call the rights 
of man as an individual man, and it will have no classes. But for many 
years, while by force of free thought and free discussion it was becoming 
such a people, this people in its political action was to a great extent gov- 
erned and guided by men of the same blood indeed, but debauched by slav- 
ery till they had ceased to believe in democracy except as a decoy word, and 
had become in faith and practice an oligarchy, while for free Christianity 
they had almost substituted the repetition, frequently fervent enough, of 
formulas which had grown obsolete. But the war came and all this was 
changed, or rather the war changed much of it and made it possible, indeed 
inevitable, that by-and.by the rest should be changed, and the barbarism 
and stagnation of the South be replaced by the life of the free North—thus 
giving us what Professor Smith would call a New America. 

Perhaps Mr. Dixon also believes this, but this is not at all that he insists on 
in this “New America” of his. What he saw here was an America new 
not as compared with a former America, but new as regards some phases of 
its social system and its religion when compared with the nations of Europe 
and the East. Furthermore, he appears to think that he has discovered those 
influences at work in the America of to-day which are to be most powerful 
in making the America of the future. What visible results have been pro. 
duced by the operation of religion and the spirit of liberty in the social and 
domestic life of the United States?—that is the question which the author 
sets himself to answer. As for his answer, the reader of his book is forced 
to one of two conclusions—either Mr. Dixon is a philosophic student of soci- 
ety who believes Goethe’s maxim, “that nature may best be studied in her 
monstrosities,” to be true also for him who investigates the forms of social 
life in free communities, or else Mr. Dixon, being a very clever book-maker, 
if not a maker of very clever books, has chosen topics which would make 
a most readable volume, and has had very little regard for philosophy of 


_ any kind till his book was made and he came to the writing of his preface. 


This latter hypothesis does not, perhaps, fully account for a little philoso. 


_ phizing here and there among the chapters, some of it rather trite and sume 
_ of it, as one of our extracts shows, very absurd; but still it is more charita- 


ble to Mr. Dixon than the other one, which supposes him to really believe 
that the America of to-day or to-morrow or some day is to be described by a 
description of certain knots of people whose influence, if we know anything 
of our fellow-countrymen, counts for but very little indeed. The America 
of the future is not going to be shaped by the revolting woman or women of 
Staten Island, nor by the Boston seer and seeresses, nor by the two or three 
hundred Tunkers who have kept a part of the Tunker faith which was 
brought from Germany, nor by the five or six thousand Shakers of Lebanon 
and Hancock and other villages who are spiritually descended from, Mother 
Ann, of Manchester, nor by the peculiar Bible families who possess each 
other in common at Oneida Creek and Wallingford, nor by the hundred and 


_ odd thousand Mormons of fifty nationalities, as Bowles says, who have been 


gathered from the ends of the earth into Utah, and to whom Congress is 
how saying a word of evil import; nor by the Spiritualists, an indefinite 
number to be sure, whose roll of adherents however, and this we can say 
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pretty certainly, contains no American names so distinguished as those of 
some English spiritualists. 

These, however, are the people who fill Mr. Dixon’s book, and, while we 
are glad to have an account of them so well prepared as this, it is necessary 
to protest against their being called the present America any more than they 
have been the America of the past. The future America will no more be 
formed by them than by the children of those American mothers who never 
saw the light, and who also fill a certain portion of this volume in a chapter 
entitled “ Young America.” Let us say, though, that there are also some 
good chapters on the movement now begun in this country, as well as in 


England, which looks towards ameliorating the condition of women, chap- | 


ters in which Mr. Dixon, while telling much truth, does not seem to be 
aware that the full truth would be much more favorable to some of the 
States of the Union than the statement of it which he gives. We no longer 
sin up to or down to the standard of the common law; at least there are 
parts of the country where we do not, although in other parts we do, as, for 
instance, in Virginia, whence at this moment comes up a painful cry that 
marriage is to be abolished, which, being interpreted, means that women 
are to be allowed to hold to their own use property owned by them before 
their marriage. 

Of course, the people who are Mr. Dixon's theme are interesting people, 
and the book is readable from end to end, more so, we think, than any book 
of American travel that has been written for a good many years. Where 
the author lands, we are happy to say, we do not know ; the first page shows 
us him and his friend in Atchison, seeking a passage to the city of Brigham 
Young. The Atchison people were ina fit of deep disgust at the transfer 
of the Government mails from their route to the Smoky Hill road, and 
for a time vented their ill-humor on the travellers, who were also treated 
with some considerable contempt as being Eastern men, ‘‘ Yanks '’—an epi- 
thet which leads us to conjecture that the two Englishmen happened to get 
into a party of “ gentlemen of Southern sentiments.” But before they left 
the town they succeeded in reversing the popular judgment as to their soft- 
ness and greenness : 

“ Sauntering down the street, enjoying our gossip and cigar, we note the 
word post-office on a shop front, and on going inside we find there is one 
letter with my name on the cover, written in an unknown hand, on which 
three cents are due. Paying the money, and breaking the seal, I find the 
letter is not for me; on which I fold and restore it to the postmaster, saying 
it is not mine, and should be kept for the owner, to whom it is perhaps of 
moment. Eyeing me in a queer way, the postmaster takes the letter, and 
gives me back my change of three cents. ‘ Do you see,’ says the sheriff to 
his nearest friend ; ‘damned smart that—read his letter and got his money 
back! Hang me if I think they are Yanks, after all.’ 

“One touch of roguery, it would seem, is enough to make the whole 
world kin !” 

At Leavenworth the stage is found, and the passengers, Mr. Dixon and 
his friend, are packed in with the mail-bags and set out in a frame of mind 
the reverse of comfortable on learning that the United States troops which, 
ever since they left London, they had been promising themselves as an escort, 
could not be spared for that service on account of the very threatening 
aspect of the Indians all along the route. Naturally, Mr. Dixon has some 
very forcible remarks to make on the present postal arrangements on the 
overland route, under which, as it seems, the mail is not only at the mercy 
of Indians, but of passengers who may be shut up with it. It would be 
worth while for a couple of thieves to pay their fare for a chance to operate 
onit. The ride across the plains is exceedingly well described, we do not 
know who has ever done it better, and as the author goes along he dis- 
courses to us of “ road-agents,”’ the men of the far West, the prairie justice, 
and the red man. None of it is particularly new, but it is all very freshly 
told. Some speculations which he goes into in regard to the extent to which 
the white man of this country has been influenced by the Indians are cer- 
tainly novel. No race of men, he says, ever yet conquered another race, 


taking from them their lands and cities, without finding on the spot which * 


they thus came to own a local genius which affected their policy, usages, 
and arts. Israel was commanded to smite, and did smite, Canaanites, Amor- 
ites, and Jebusites, yet the customs and ideas of these heathen clung to the 
soil and drew away the chosen people from the worship of the true (od to 
the worship of Dagon, Moloch, and Ashtaroth. Mantchoo Tartars have 
become Chinese; the English of the pale after three generations became 
more Irish than the Irish ; Greece conquered her Roman conqueror, So 
with the Indians: 

“ They have left the traces of their former presence in the nationa} mind ; 
in the popular politics, in the popular science, in the popular life’ They 
have done so in places from which they have wholly disappeared, as well 
perhaps a8 in districts where they stil] exist ; among the Spiritualists of New 

land, among the Mormons of Salt Lake valley. Man is what he eats; 
and a nation grows into the likeness of that which it absorbs. Where the 
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Indian has been destroyed by assimilation, the pale-face must have under- 
gone a change, to be measured by the amount of resisting power; a quality 
in which some tribes of these red-skins are pre-eminently rich. When the 
Indian has survived the shock of conflict with the pale-face, as at Oneida 
Creek, at Wyandotte, at St. Mary’s Mission, and in many other places, the 


power of acting and reacting on the whites is still in force, affecting the | 


national character in a way which no man could have foreseen, and no one 
will now deny. 

“Can any one say whether, up to this moment, though the white men 
have an easy mastery, the action of the white men on the red has been 
stronger than that of the red men on the white? 

“ Let those who think so come into these Western plains, into the lands 
where red and white men live together in anything but harmony. They 
will find that each has acquired the other’s vices; that while the Indian has 
learned how to beat his pale brother in debauchery, the white man has only 
come to equal his red brother in ferocity and craft. If the Yengee has 
taught the Indian to drink whiskey, the Indian has taught the Yengee to 
keep squaws. Nearly all the old trappers and teamsters, who have lived 
among Indians, are polygamists: Jem Baker, of Clear Creek, has two 
squaws; Mageary, of South Platte, has three; Bent, of Smoky Hill, is said 
to have married six. As an Indian chief said to Colonel Marcy, ‘ The first 
thing a Yengee wants in the plains is plenty wife.’ If Little Bear drinks 
and beats his squaw to death, Jem Smithers has learned to make a jest of 
taking scalps. I hear anecdotes in these plains to make the blood run cold. 
Jack Dunkier, of Central City, scalped five Sioux in the presence of his white 
comrade. The same Colorado boy is said to have ridden into Denver with 
the leg of an Indian warrior slung to his saddle; a leg which he had cut 
from the trunk, and on which he reported that he had been living for two 
whole days. No one believed his story ; but a boast is in its way a fact, and 
there is no doubt that in Denver City a white man openly boasted of having 
boiled and eaten steaks from a huwan thigh. A Pawnee would glory in 
such a deed, vaunting it afterward in the meetings of his tribe. The Yengee 
quickly learns to imitate the red man’s crimes. 

“It is no figure of speech to say that in White America red influence is 
very widely spread and very strongly felt alike in the sphere of institutions 
and in the sphere of thought. 

“The confederacy of the Five Nations was the type adopted by the whites 
when framing the confederacy of the Thirteen Colonies, not only as regards 
the principle of their Union, but also in respect to its most original details. 
The Iroquois had invented the theory of state rights which the colonists 
borrowed from them; an indefinable and dangerous theory, implying a 
power of separate action, perhaps of withdrawal, from the Union, leading to 
a thousand quarrels, and to a civil war of which the end has not yet been 
reached. These Iroquois had adopted the theory of extending their power 
and territory not by adding to the limits of any existing nation of -the con- 
federacy, but by bodily introducing new tribes and nations into union; a 
novel principle of political growth which the white men also borrowed from 
them. Under these two principles, the Five Nations had grown into Eight 
Nations ; and the Thirteen Colonies, following in their wake and carrying 
on their work, have expanded into Forty-six States and Territories. 

“ What man can doubt that Indian ideas on witchcraft, on polygamy, on 
plurality of gods, on the migration of souls, on the presence of spirits, on 
future rewards, have entered deeply into the popular mind, and are now 
affecting for good or ill the course of American religious thought ?” 

Having read these passages, the reader is ready to believe us when we 
say that, returning in another place to this theory, the author actually con- 

jectures that the habit of whittling, for which “the Yengee” is somewhat 
notorious, may possibly be attributable to the Indian custom of keeping 
accounts by cutting notches in a stick! Mr. Dixon and Mr. Dilke spent 
fifteen days in Great Salt Lake City, and we get a very full and definite 
account of the Mormons as regards their history, their religion, their poli- 
tics, and their social system generally. Mr. Dixon adds to that of many 
other travellers his testimony to the thrift and industry of that remarkable 
community, and the practical abilities of Young. He sums up the “ notes” 
of the Mormon Church as follows: It is open to all the world except ne- 
groes ; the convert accepts “ Joseph ” as a reconciler, but may hold all his old 
creed ; all dissenters are tolerated ; God is held to be in personal contact 
with his saints, guiding them constantly by the revelations of his will to a 
seer ; true worship, it is believed, is true enjoyment, so the Mormon church 
is gay, its ritual festive; work is noble; to be industrious is to be in a 
state of grace ; God is a person with the form and the flesh of a man; man 
is himself a part of God's substance ani will himself become a ,od; he 
existed from all eternity, and will exist to all eternity ; he is not born in 
sin; this earth is a colony of embodied spirits. In the world to come 
man, if he lives in obedience to the law, becomes eligible by his marriage 
for a celestial throne, his wives and children being his kingdom. This 
brings us to the author’s facts and opinions in regard to the polygamous 
marriages of the Mormons. The evidence which he brings forward in 
other parts of his book fully justifies the statement as to the freedom of 
choice allowed them: 

“The Saints go much beyond Abram; and I, for one, am inclined to 
think that they have found their type of domestic life in the Indian’s wig- 
wam rather than in the Patriarch’s tent. Like the Ute,a Mormon may 


have as many wives as he can feed; like the Mandan, he may marry three 
or four sisters, an aunt and her niece, a mother and her child. Perhaps it 

















would not be too much to say that in the Mormon code there is no such 
crime as incest, and that a man is practically free to woo and wed any 
woman who may take his eye. We have had a very strange conversation 
with Young about the Mormon doctrine of incest.” 

Not more than five hundred persons, however, have now several wives, 
wedded, “sealed,” or substitutionary, as the third class may be called : 

“Substitution! Can there be such a thing in marriage as either one 
man, or one woman, standing in the place of another? Young has declared 
it. . A woman may choose her own bridegroom of the skies, but, 
like the man who would take a second wife, the woman who desires to mar. 
ry a dead husband can do it in no other way than on Young’s intercession 
and by his consent. Say, that a girl of erratic fancy takes into her head the 
notion that she would like to become one of the heavenly queens of a de. 
parted saint ; nothing easier, should her freak of imagination jump with 
the Prophet’s humor. Young is her only judge, his yea or nay, her meas. 
ure of right and wrong. By a religious act, he can seal her to the dead 
man, whom sbe has chosen to be her own lord and king in heaven; by the 
same act he can give her a substitute on earth from among his elders and 
apostles; should her beauty tempt his eye, he may accept for himself the 
ottice of proxy for her departed saint. 

“In the Tabernacle 1 have been shown two ladies who are sealed to 
Young by proxy as the wives of Joseph; the Prophet himself tells me there 
are many more; and of these two I can testify that their relations to him 
are the same as those of any other mortal wives. They are the mothers of 
children who bear his name. Two of the young ladies whom we saw on 
the stage, sister Zina and sister Emily, are daughters of women who profess 
to be Joseph’s widows. About the story of all these ladies there is an 
atmosphere of doubt, of mystery, which we can hardly pierce.” 


The accounts of all his strange acquaintances, the free-lovers of Oneida, 
the Shaker monks and nuns, the Tunker celibates, are equally full of inter. 
est and information. We think we have indicated pretty fairly by our 
extracts the value of Mr. Dixon’s theorizing, and as for the interesting na- 
ture of the facts which he has collected, we might transfer half his pages to 
our columns and not exhaust his store of what in our opinion is extremely 
readable writing. 


2<> 
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HORTICULTURAL MORALITY.* 


Iy a savage should come into possession of the house, furniture, and en- 
tire establishment of a civilized millionaire, it would very slightly, if at all, 
increase his wealth ; because, from lack of suitable means of education, he 
would be entirely unprepared and unable to make a proper use of it. Evi- 
dently, then, the question of the wealth or prosperity of a people is as much 
a question of their education as of their resources. No one whose own artis. 
tic sense has been at all cultivated can enter the houses of our farming 
population—even of the more well-to-do class—without feeling pity for the 
state of extreme destitution to which they are condemned by the common 
lack of means of education in this respect which they have been fated to 
endure. The family, for the most part, live in the kitchen, whose white floors 
and tables, bright tins, and well-blacked stove bear constant witness to their 
thrift and industry. But it is destitute of any kind of decoration; its walls 
are either rough-cast plaster or colored with lime or yellow wash. Perhaps 
some cheap and dull-colored wall-paper will furnish a little contrast to the 
ceiling. There isa best roomin the house—the parlor—which has mahogany 
furniture, stiff and uncomfortable chairs, a glossy hair-cloth sofa, a carpet 
resplendent with crimson and yellow, saved from too speedy wear by a 
liberal introduction of hay between the carpet and floor, which fills the 
room with a sickish odor of musty decay. There are some prints on the 
walls encased in broad cherry-wood frames. First the family tree, then por- 
traits of dead presidents or living generals, where the lineaments of Jack- 
son, Washington, Lincoln, Grant, or McClellan are made ghastly by the 
crude and inharmonious colors. In lieu of some of these portraits of men, 
we may find the Flying Morgan as he appeared on the Fashion Course, Sept. 
11, 1860, or of some famous stock-bull, ram, or cow. The windows are shaded 
by paper curtains, whose green body color is relieved by strange vases of still 
stranger flowers, painted with colors hardly to be found in the rainbow. 

If we venture to lift these obstructions, we look into a yard of coarse 
grass, mowed once a year, and seldom even green in color after June. Pos 
sibly it is crossed by a walk of glistening white pebbles, bordered by rows 
of sea-shells or of some starved shrubs and herbs. If we lift our eyes, we 
find that a lovely landscape, the privilege of enjoying which might be 
cheaply purchased at the price of everything, not a prime necessity of liv- 
ing, which the house contains, has been completely shut off by a cart-shed, 
an ailanthus, or an unhealthy plum-tree. 

It is a great delight in such a house to find that books are purchased « 
that a periodical comes once a month containing such wood-cuts as the plc 
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ture of the “Jersey Bull” in the last January number of The American 
Agriculturist, or the calf “ After Rosa Bonheur” in the February number, 
or the “ Field Mice,” “Orchids,” and “Table Decorations” in the same 
number of The American Journal of Horticulture. 

The number and the character of the illustrated books which have been 
lately brought out with especial reference evidently to the demand of per- 
sons living in the country, are indeed a most auspicious indication of real 
prosperity and a genuine improvement in the condition of our agricultural 
population. Regarded in this light, it is a question of some importance to 
whom we are indebted for the value thus received besides the publishers, 
and to what sources we are to look for the continued supply of the demand 
which has thus so happily demonstrated itself. 

A series of horticultural books, published by Tilton & Co., are very fine 
examples of the ability to furnish food to the eye as well as the mind, and 
the most attractive of their series is “ Rand’s Flowers for the Parlor and 
Garden.” 

Mr. Rand is a young man of wealth, near Boston, who, attracted to agri- 
cultural and horticultural pursuits, has opened a vein in horticultural litera- 
ture which he has worked most vigorously and profitably. In the second 
book of his series, Mr. Rand promises three more on spring flowers, orchids, 
and cryptogamous plants, and expresses the hope that he shall acquit 
himself so well that his books will become an essential part of every 
horticultural library. After examining these books, we cannot help prais- 
ing Mr. Rand’s industry, and yet we are compelled to ask ourselves what 
was the prompting motive which induced him to undertake the publication 
of the series he proposes. This question forces itself most obtrusively on 
the mind in connection with the first of his books, the “ Flowers for the 
Parlor and Garden,” a showy and readable book of 408 pages, and about 100 
illustrations of varied degrees of excellence. 


In his preface he says : 


“Tt has been said that no botanist wa’ ‘ver an infidel ; may we not also 
say that no true lover of flowers can be a bad man? There is a secret influ- 
ence arising from those bright gems of nature which imperceptibly makes 
us holier and better.” 


There are persons who will denounce the sentiments of the extract quoted 
as mere twaddle. It would be a pity if the book itself should tend to 
confirm them in their opinion. It is unquestionably interesting, well writ- 
ten, beautifully illustrated, and purports to be the work and experiences of 
E. 8. Rand himself. There is not a word between the covers which could 
awaken a doubt that Mr. Rand is really its author. He claims it, copy- 
righted it, sells it, and yet we must believe the effect of flowers on Mr. Rand 
has been very “ imperceptible ” when we find that the bulk of the book is 
taken, some would say stolen, from the work of a brother (English) horti- 
culturist and author, Shirley Hibbard, who published through Groombridge 
& Son, in 1857, a book called “ Rustic Adornments.” 

From this book he has taken his frontispiece and the illustrations on 
pp. 15, 48, 140, 224, 232, 235, 237, 238, 244, 252, 253, 262, 265, 266, 267, 273, 
274, 275, 280, 281, 282, 286, 367. An illustration on p. 381 reminds us 
strongly of Sir Uvedale Price, in “ The Picturesque.” The remaining illus- 
trations so closely resemble those quoted, in spirit and execution, that we 
regret we do not possess Mr. Hibbard’s “ Brambles and Bay Leaves” and 
“Town and Garden,” in order to name the pages which are taken from these 
books. 

We could more easily excuse him for taking these illustrations whole 
than, as on pages 15 and 307, for emasculating beautiful designs by removing 
their central portions to make way for inferior ideas of his own. 

The hope that Mr. Rand was the victim of his illustrators, who might 
have palmed off upon him these copies as originals, fails when we find that 
the text was taken from the same place with the illustrations; as, for 
instance, the treatment of the aquarium and Wardian and Waltonian cases, 
occupying the space between pp. 232 and 286, is taken wholly from Mr. Hib- 
bard. Most of the pages are line for line, whilst others are condensations, 
where the editor did not take the trouble to rewrite the matter, but simply 
clipped it out and tacked it together with a few words of his own. To be- 
guile his American readers, he has introduced enough names of American 
plants and animals to give an air of familiarity. 

If in the course of his extracting he came upon lines which would betray 
him, he has altered them. Thus Mr. Hibbard gives as his description of the 
Waltonian case the following, p. 170: 


“The annexed figures are drawn from one which I have now in use, sup- 


plied me by Mr. West, of Seebiton, who is the original maker of the cases, to | 


whom indeed we are indebted for many improvements in Mr. Walton’s 
first ideas, and the suggestions of that eminent horticulturist, Mr. Donald 
Beaton, As this description must be brief, I will at once refer the reader to 
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| the perspective view of the structure, closely stocked with seeds and cut 
tings, as it adorns my study window at the moment of writin» this.” 


To avoid the references, Mr. Rand interrupts his extract aud interpolates 
as follows, p. 264: 

“To give the reader an idea of the case, we will at once refer to the fig 
of one of simplest construction, which we propose to describe particu- 
arly. 

Then he returns to Mr. Hibbard. This act in some persons would be 
described as barefaced impudence, but when done by one who is “made 
holier and better” by his association with flowers, we must forbear to 
describe it. 

Again, the treatment of the tuberose, page 199 to 202, is given as 
Mr. Rand’s experience. In reality it is no such thing. Where the illustra- 
tion at the head of the chapter came from, we cannot say ; but the experience 
related is that of a painstaking horticulturist, who has revolutionized the 
method of cultivating those beautiful plants. Nothing in the text, however, 
hints at.such a fact, and the worthy amateur of tuberoses, having contrib- 
uted his gratuitous aid to Mr. Rand, does not even get the return of public 
thanks. The fact that Mr. Rand has advertised himself as a religious horti. 
cultural and agricultural teacher renders this piracy more important. 

We regret to find in the new magazine, 7’e Americvn Journal of Horti- 
culture, whose advent we hailed with pleasure a short time since, the same 
system of literary thieving. It would be possible to find the source of Mr. 
Rand’s contributions, whilst the two leading articles in the first two numbers 
are taken by Mr. Hammatt Billings seriatim, text and illustrations, from Mr. 
Hughes’s “ Garden Architecture and Landscape Gardening,” a late English 
work. 


—————————— — = 
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MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


THERE are several very readable articles in this month's /lowrs at Home. 
One is by an American missionary to Syria, who appears to show that there 
are no less than eleven groves of the renowned cedars of Lebanon instead of 
but one, as has for some time been popularly believed. It is another mis- 
sionary, we presume, who gives a slight account of Bangkok in “ The Land 
of the White Elephant.’’ He was a man to be envied, we should say : 
“ Once,” he tells us, “I called upon a noble, who brought out a large assortment 
of uncut stones—some of them of great value—and passed them to me as 
one would a snuff-box, not content till I had helped myself.” There is 
nothing to indicate that such calls on some one of the Siamese nobility 
might not have been made every day. The little children on the streets are 
to beseen with no covering except strings of jewels. The teapots and betel: 
boxes and cigar-cases which the gentry take with them when they walk out 
for the air, are of gold and silver. And the climate and scenery are delicious 
and delightful. To say nothing of its grain and drugs and spices, there 
grow fruits not known to us by name, not dreamed of by Western bar. 
barians—except such of them as have come back from the Venice of 
Chin India. There the durien grows, which, when one first sees, he rans 
for disinfectants and chloride of lime, to eat which seems a sacrifice of self. 
respect, but which, when once it has been tasted, can never be remembered 
but with thankfulness, and can hardly be foregone. ‘There, also, is the man- 
gostine, of shaded green and purple rind, which, whon the knife passes 
through it, is bright crimson, the inside of which is a pulp, creamy white, 
half translucent, of a taste as if the sweetest essence of the tropics had 
been pressed into it. 

This feature in the scenery of Siam must be very striking, and we think 
it has never before been described : 

“But the jungle, with its darkness and its din, had such a beauty as I 
never have seen equalled, when its myriad fire-flies sparkled thick on every 
side. I had seen fire-flies before, and lad heard of them; but I had never 
seen or heard, nor have I since then ever seen or heard, of anything like 
these. The peculiarity of them was not that they were so many, though 
they were innumerable—not that they were so large, though they were very 
| large—but that they clustered, as by a preconcerted plan, on certain kinds 
‘of trees, avoiding carefully all other kinds, and then, as if by signal from 
| some director of the spectacle, they all sent forth their light at once, at sim- 
| ultaneous and exact intervals, so that the whole tree seemed to flash and 
palpitate with living light. Imagine it. At one instant was blackness of 
darkness and the croaking jungle. Then suddenly on every side flashed out 
these fiery trees, the form of each, from topmost twig to outmost bough, set 
thick with flaming jewels.” 

Mr. Mitchell, in “ De Rebus Ruris,” shows how to make railroad cuttings 
and railroad stations objects of beauty. He would have the companies sot 
apart a little villagegreen in each town through which they run their 
| tracks, and he is sure that they would reap their reward in the increased 
growth of the towns and consequent increased profits to themselves as car- 
riers. He would have station-masters compelled to keep little flower-gardens, 
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which, he thinks, and it seems reasonable, might be made sources of profit 
instead of being chargeable; and, lastly, he urges it upon all owners of 
estates which abut upon railroads to give up the custom of regarding the 
trains and track as a nuisance merely, the sight and sound of which are to 
be shut out as completely as a dead-wall will do it. 

The remaining articles are of the usual degree of interest. Dr. Schaff has 
a paper on Monica, “The Mother of Saint Augustine,” and Dr. Bushnell 
treats of “ Non-Intercourse between Worlds” in the second of his articles on 
“The Moral Uses of Dark Things.” More interesting than either of these, 
or than any of the others, is a translation from the German which gives the 
great Tischendorf’s account of his audience with Pio Nono, when a little 
while since he sought leave to examine and copy the “ Codex Vaticanus,” and 
was but grudgingly assisted in his labors. A story is told, too, of a rebuff 
which the Holy Father gave the Imperial historian of Cesar, who wanted a 
certain volume sent to Paris, and was told he might have a copy of it made 
for him. Mr. G. M. Towle has a dullish article on the “Great Exposition 
of 1867,” and is quite struck by the fact that the peaceful progress of civil- 
ization is to be celebrated in a structure reared on the most famous parade- 
ground in Europe. Also, there is something about James G. Percival, and 
there is another of the “Short Sermons to Sunday-school Teachers,” which 
are well received, we suppose, by the subscribers. 

The Catholic World borrows two readable articles, of which one is by 
Lacordaire, in eulogy of Madame de Swetchine, in which may be found 
some definite information in regard to that person’s life, and some very 
French and very Catholic comments on her and many other things. The 
other of the two, a better one and worth the price of the magazine, is taken 
from The Dublin University, and is upon the English literature of the early 
Middle Ages and the hymns of all Christendom, from the time of Clement, 
of Alexandria down to the latest medieval hymnist. 

Harper's Magazine has a pictorial article on James Island spiders, and an 
article which must be called pictorial, we suppose, entitled “ The Dodge 
Club; or Italy in MDCCCLIX.” It is one of a million similar things that 
the coming Paris Exhibition will bring into print. General Strother fur- 
nishes the sixth number of his series of “ Personal Recollections of the 
War,” which we still praise as being readable and valuable. Independent 
of the amusement to be had directly from the articles, there is a streak of 
“ Virginianism ” in the author which frequently makes the reader smile. 
Banks’s famovs retreat employs his pen in this number. 

A friend of Mr. A. T. Stewart writes a very brief and scanty sketch 
of the great merchant's life. It might not, perhaps, have seen the light in 


print if Mr. Stewart's leave had been asked, but what it tells of him is much 


to his honor and cannot but have a good effect on the young business men 
who read it. To knowthat Mr. Stewart attributes his business success to the 
fact that from the first his business has been conducted on the basis of truth, 
will have more effect, we dare say, on the dealers in dry goods than though 
one should rise from the dead and advise them to honesty. It ought not 
either to be without effect on them that, once being asked how he would 
employ his time in case he should retire from business, his answer was “ go 
to school,” and this though he is already so much better educated than the 
majority of his class as to be a good classical scholar. 

“How we get our News” is a brief account of the old expresses and 
newsboats of Courier and Enquirer days, and a clear explanation of the 
working of the “ Associated Press,” with all its complicated and costly 
machinery. The “ Editor’s Easy Chair” speaks not in praise but with jus- 
tice of the late Mr. Willis, and has a word or two to say on the Greene-Ban- 
croft controversy ; the historian is praised for the best intentions, but the 
pamphleteer is decided to have the facts on his side of the question, a con- 
clusion in which the literary world seems to have settled down. On the whole, 
the number is a poor one. 

The Atlantic for March, without being a great number, is a very 
pleasant one. “The Guardian Angel” makes this much of a step in ad- 
vance this month, that the hero seems to have been brougit into sight. 
Mr. Clement Lindsay is a young man of the artistic temperament, and 
apparently of fine artistic abilities, who in his early youth—he is, by the 
way, only nineteen—has fallen in love with a girl, and now has “ grown away 
from her,” and is embarrassed by her affection, etc., etc., etc. He rescues 
Myrtle Hazard from the river, and his former affection will evidently not em- 
barrass him long. There is some pretty writing again in this third batch 
of chapters. A passage about a clock, in the first instalment we think it 
was, has since been copied into half the papers in all the States and Ter- 
ritories. For the piece about a river in the eighth chapter now before us 
we venture to predict like glory and honor. Five weeks from now it will 
go back to Boston in the Salt Lake City Union Vedette. 

Colonel Higginson (he does not write like a colonel), who must be 
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now remembering with longing the February of the Sea Islands, gives us 
another paper of recollections of his tours of picket duty on Port Royal. We 
think this the best of the series, if articles so intermittent can be called a 
series, and the series almost the best thing Mr. Higginson has done. Hig 
humor, his fine descriptive powers, and his delicate susceptibility to outside 
impressions, peculiarly fit him for describing such life as that of a camp of 
freed negroes doing almost holiday campaigning in a country which ig 
never beautiful, but which in the spring enchants the senses. We venture 
to say that the colonel has added one syllable to the refrain of the song his 
soldiers sang along the Shell-road, and that they said “ De bell done ring.” 
Mr. Howells is this time perfectly pleasant. Sometimes he is only almost 
perfectly pleasant ; once in a while there is in one of his humorous strokes 
the least suggestion in the world of straining. 

“George Bedillion, Knight,” ends pleasantly. ‘ Katherine Morne,’ 
we believe, isended. “My Friend Bingham” is by Henry James, Jr., who 
in this, as in others of the short stories which he writes so well, shows 
marked skill in analysis of character and a liking for dwelling upon fine 
shades of feeling. Particularly he seems to like to dwell upon the complexi 
ties of feeling which arise when women and men are thrown into relations 
with each other not of love simple and direct butof passional attraction, 
which for one or another reason cannot work freely. His stories are always 
finished work, and apparently the result of study, or, at any rate, of medita 
tion. Mr. Parton’s article on Chicago will draw men westward. The theme 
is one excellently suited to his tastes and abilities—a city that is the embodi- 
ment of the living present, with no past, without traditions, and with 
abounding and superabounding energy to go in and possess the future. He 
must have gone to his work of exalting such a community with extreme 
pleasure. His faculty for clear description and narration, for racy writing, 
never before showed to greater advantage. This article is enough to send 
another pang to the hearts of St. Louis and Cincinnati, and the Chicago 
Board of Trade ought to vote him the freedom of the city. We leave the 
work of acrimonious criticism to The Gazette and Commercial and the Mis. 
souri Republican, being ourselves content with saying that we understand 
Chicago much better than ever before, and look on it with an admiration 
not only more intelligent but greater. 

The poetry of this number is of rather less than the average merit. 
There is a pretty sonnet, there is one of Dr. Holmes’s very good (there's 
more than there’s good of them, as the Irish say) copies of verse for class 
gatherings, and a remarkable piece by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, about 
which we will say nothing. Mr. H. B. Sargent, too, has a piece, but it is 
short. 





++ 
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FOR FRESHMEN AND SUB-FRESHMEN.* 


A TUTOR may be a man of genius. But suppose him to be a very com 
monplace sort of person, by birth an Englishman, born since the second 
quarter of the century came in, educated at Cambridge, by profession a cler 
gyman of the Establishment—and it is not a hard thing to guess pretty 
nearly what manner of man he will be and what will be the kind of advice 
and instruction his pupils will get from him. Of course he will know 
Latin and Greek more or less thoroughly, and of course he will quote a 
little—Horace for choice. Almost of course he will be persuaded that 
the tumult of the human mind about the time of the French Revolution 
caused the splendid outburst of poetical and philosophical activity which 
marked the beginning of this century. The chances rather preponderate 
that he will consider the excesses of the French Revolution the natural reac- 
tion from the anti-revolutionary excesses of the aristocracy of France. In 
his secret heart he is not fond of Martin Luther. Of the poetry of Pope he 
will remark that it seems to have no feeling for nature, and that natural 
imagery which had forsaken English poetry in Pope’s day was brouglit 
back to it by Cowper and Thomson. Lord Macaulay’s style he will recom- 
mend to his pupils as a model in prose composition. Johnson’s style he 
will pronounce too swelling and labored, and Swift’s he will consider far 
better as being less Latinized and more Anglo-Saxon. Novels, he will say, 
were once condemned by moralists, but now may be recommended to the 
attention of the young; and he will observe that in Scott we may find a 
mine of information relating to feudal times, that Dickens is humorous, and 
a boy “ might spend many an idle hour worse than in the worshipful soci- 
ety of Sam Weller, Mr. Pecksniff,” etc., etc.; and that Thackeray is a satir- 
ist who writes purer and better English than Dickens, and whose chosen 
field is Belgravia. India, he will assume, is a providentially prepared schoo! 
in which Englishmen of good families may learn and practise the arts of 


* “ En Avant, Messieurs! Being a Tutor’s Counsel to his a. 
H. D. Mathias, M.A.” Philadelphia; J, B. Lippineott &Co, 1867. 16mo, 
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war, government, and rising in the world. “ American tall-talk” will have 
a most unpleasant effect on him, and he may be imagined stricken into 
speechlessness by the presence on his croquet ground of a gentleman from 
Nevada. The common people he will kindly desire to see prosperous; it is 
not, however, without a mild satisfaction that he will quote “ ignobile pecus,” 
“mobile vulgus,” etc. He has read in Burke, and he can make a critical 
analysis of Mark Antony’s speech over the dead body of Cesar. For some 
time he has known some geology, and of late he begins to doubt if the 
British nation possesses much of the critical spirit. He has read Ruskin. 
Shakespeare is an article of his faith. 

All this Mr, Mathias is and does; and we are not surprised to hear that 
it was at the suggestion of one of his pupils, who had been profiting by his 
tutor’s advice and instruction, that Mr. Mathias resolved upon publishing 
this book. The pupil, we dare say, knew best ; but we do not feel like giv- 
ing the volume much commendation; our boys on this side of the water 
who are old enough to care about the topics of which it treats hardly need 
help of this elementary character. Wespeak, however, with some diffidence ; 
there may be freshmen, or boys about entering college, who would be very 
glad to read it, and for the information of such, and of their parents and 
guardians, we append a list of the contents. There are three or four chap- 
ters addressed to youths who intend leading a military life, the last of them 
being an account of Sir C. J. Napier, who studied very hard, and did not 
want to get a position before he fitted himself for it—a piece of common 
sense so very hard for boys to learn that we feel almost inclined to retract 
whatever we have said against this volume, for the reason that it does a 
little towards teaching so valuable a lesson. ‘“ Where had I best travel ?” is 
the title of another chapter; “ What’s the use of Shakespeare?” “ How 
awfully tedious work is!” “ How is one to learn to draw?” ‘‘ How is one to 
write an essay?” are the interrogative and exclamatory headings of some 
more talks. There is an explication of a poem of Tennyson’s which a pupil 
is supposed not to understand, and the remaining topics treated of are 
“Style” and “English Composition,” and “Simile” and “ Metaphor,” 
“ Novels,” ““ How to make history interesting,” “ How to give money away,” 
“A little learning not a dangerous thing,” and “Hints on the study of 
Shakespeare.” From the article on “ Metaphor” we quote what may be called 
a sample of our tutor’s instructions : 


“We might assume, @ priori, that Pope and his school knew little 
enough of the realities of nature from their weak, paltry, and untrue de- 
scriptions of it, from their similes borrowed secondhand from greater poets, 
and so villanously tampered with that you might think they were not 
describing the works of nature, but of one of ‘nature’s journeymen.’ But 
with a healthier school a truer style reappears; and from the days of Cow- 

r, Burns, and Goldsmith to Wordsworth and Tennyson, there have never 

n wanting men who penetrated within the sanctuary of nature, and 
preached aloud the glorious lessons therein learnt, on the temple steps, to 
the multitude outside.” 


+2<> 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN SHORT-HAND.* 


PHONOGRAPHY is growing towards perfect development by the slow, 
somewhat illogical, but on the whole practical and convenient process of 
aggregation. It was invented by Isaac Pitman, thirty years ago; that is, 
he was the first stenographer who had the boldness and acumen to reject 
entirely the Roman alphabet as inadequate to represent the sounds of the 
English language, and, giving up the attempt stenographically to represent 
letters and spelling, was content to express sounds and speaking. But his 
“ Stenographic Sound-Hand,” as it was called at first, was no sooner offered 
as a substitute for the old short-hand which had troubled David Copperfield 
80 much, than it was at once snatched by hundreds of reporters in England 
and in America, who began to work it hard in its then imperfect state. Of 
course every person who mastered the art felt its imperfections, and saw or 
thought he saw ways of improving it. Suggestions of such improvements 
were offered by thousands. Phonographic journals and magazines were 





established, both here and in Engiand, having little other object than the | 


publication and preservation of such suggestions. Of course the great ma- 
jority of the changes proposed were found impracticable or useless. The 
comparatively few which have prevailed have received the endorsement of 
practising phonographers and have borne the test of use. Mr. Pitman, for 
his part, has lent his own aid to the work, and has generally shown great 
good judgment by accepting necessary modifications of his system. 
Some, however, of the changes, which if not generally adopted are at least 








*“ The Complete Phonographer, being an Inductive Reposition of Phonograph 
bate its Spoliest on to all branches of reporting, and affording the fullest tnotrection 
those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher ; also intended as a school-book. 


By James E. Munson, official st . % 
Robert H. Johnston & on A = ~ eatin to the Surrogate’s Court of New York. 


not yet wholly abandoned and forgotten, are of very doubtful value. Even 
Mr. Pitman’s authority has been given to one or two modifications which 
seem more troublesome than useful ; as, for instance, the modified system 
of phonographic writing kmown as the “Corresponding Style.” Confess- 
edly less accurate and practical than the common “ Reporting Style,” it is 
recommended to learners as an easy way to use phonography a little. It is, 
as might have been expected, of very little use to those it is meant for, who, 
indeed, do not employ phonography to any appreciable extent ; and to any 
one trying to learn the whole art this half-way house is a troublesome stop- 
ping place, harder to get away from than it is to pass by. 

Mr. Munson’s book takes no notice of this make-shift corresponding 
style, but treats phonography as one system; as a difficult art, which, how- 
ever, can be learned in a reasonable time by any one who sets himself to it 
as toa task. His book declares itself to be in the interest of reporters—that 
is, of professors of this art, and of those who intend to make it their busi- 
ness. And as,if one would learn any art right, he should learn it as it is 
taught to those who are to live by it, so if anybody wants to understand 
phonography thoroughly and be at home in it for ever, he had better, we 
think, study this hand-book carefully, and base his knowledge upon it. It 
deals with its subject in a thoroughly accurate, formal, professional way, 
presenting its different sides in their order, teaching the art first, and after- 
ward explaining its practical uses. The arrangement of the book is very 
simple and logical. One proposition after another is taken up and clearly 
demonstrated. Nearly everything is thought of at the right moment; the 
difficulties stated and made easy, the exceptions fully described, and the pos- 
sible misconceptions prevented. The distinction is carefully marked be 
tween the full and regular phonographic writing, and the various modifica. 
tions which are often necessary or convenient in reporting; as, for instance, 
the distinction between vocalized phonography and the consonant outline 
used without vowel signs. The suggested aids to clearness of reading are 
explained to be suggestions only ; hints that may be worth taking: as, for 
instance, the “ shading ” or thickening of the 8 circle to represent Z; the 
arbitrary methods sometimes employed to distinguish readily between 
words of nearly the same outline, and the like. The importance of constant 
practice in reading as well as writing the phonographs is strongly urged. 
The book, in fact, deserves very high praise for ita workmanlike character 
We give especial attention to school-books, as the readers of Tag Nation 
know, and eagerly watch for the few tolerably good ones and the very few 
excellent among the mob of books that are written with ease. We can 
answer for it that the good qualities which we have named as prominent in 
Mr. Munson’s book are exceedingly rare among school-books. 

The book is an interesting essay on phonetics, as well as a text-book of 
short-hand. The demonstration of the way in which spelling may be wholly 
abandoned, and the actual sounds of the voice represented by written char- 
acters exactly equivalent to them, is clearer, we think, than in any text-book 
of the English language with which we are acquainted. In this respect, 
however, the book is far from complete. The “Phonographic Analysis” 
might be made much fuller; and it would be well if it could be completed, 
whether in connection with the subject of short-hand or separately. It is 
probably as elaborate as need be for the part it has in this book. 

The book seems to make no claim to originality except in the meter of 
reducing phonography to uniformity in practice. It is of the utmost {mport- 
ance that all reporters and others who use sound-writing should be able to 
read each other’s notes with facility. Inthe pursuit of this much-needed 
uniformity of practice, Mr. Munson has not hesitated to reject some abbre- 
viations and quick ways of writing this or that phrase, on the ground that 
phonography needs not greater speed, but more perfect legibility and uni- 
formity by all persons who use it. 

Following the chapters on the art itself are chapters on many subjects 
connected with the reporter's duties—preparing copy and reading proof; on 
reporting in general, its ways and needs and tools; on law reporting, with 
the general principles and the New York practice described at length, a 
most excellent chapter ; and on newspaper reporting. A long appendix con- 
tains very carefully prepared writing exercises, which show a great amount 
of research and a good knowledge of the phonetics of the English language. 
Finally, there are phonographic reading exercises, which are the writing 
exercises written in the phonographic character; these are very neatly en- 
graved, and are a good guide to the student in forming a neat and legible 
phonographic hand. 

“The Complete Phonographer ” embodies a great deal of labor and care, 
the judicious application of which is highly to be commended, and will dimin- 
ish the laborof students in the future. It is by far the best book on phonog- 
raphy that exists, and really establishes that which heretofore has been only 
a name with very little behind it—the “ American Standard System.” 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be receined from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 


be addressed to the Riditor. 


DANGEROUS PRECEDENTS. 


Tue declaration of martial law over one-third of the inhabited por- 


tion of the Union at a time of nominal peace, and when there is certainly | 
no organized military opposition to the Government, must be admitted 


to be a severe measure, and a precedent which may hereafter be used to 
justify the grossest usurpation. Some future Congress may seize the 
opportunity afforded by a slight and purely local outbreak to crush a 
disagreeable State government, and subject the people to martial law ; 
referring to the acts of the Thirty-ninth Congress as a sufficient justifi- 


cation of its course. Not that such a course is really justified by the 


present action of Congress, which is taken to abate the evils arising out | 


of an insurrection of almost unparalleled magnitude ; but that, as we all 
know, precedents are strained and bent without scruple when factious 
interests so require, 

We recognize these dangers of the future as fully as do any opponents 
of the measure just passed, We should have been glad, had it been 
possible, that the entire process of reconstruction should have been 
wrought out by civil law, the army being used exclusively as a substi- | 
tute for the posse comitatus. But, notwithstanding all this, we have 
approved of the action of Congress upon this bill because of the pecu- | 
liar circumstances of the case, which seem to leave no option except be- | 
tween measures all dangerous, and all in some respects unsatisfactory. | 

A slight review of existing facts will convince any reasonable man | 
that it is impossible for Congress either to act, or to refrain from acting, 
without establishing a precedent of more orlessdanger. If it does not | 
interfere with the South, the result is that ten State governments will | 
remain in permanent operation which were founded by the military 
orders of the President, issued through and enforced by “ provisional 
governors” —officers wholly unknown to the law, appointed without.the 
consent of the Senate, and vested with absolute power. By an Execu- 
tive order, two-thirds of the male citizens of full age in these States 
were excluded from all voice in the formation of the governments un-- 
der which they were to live. The elections were conducted by officers 
appointed by the provisional governors, and the results decided by 
these governors, How flagrantly unconstitutional was the appointment 
of these governors themselves no one surely can need to be convinced. 
They were not officers of the army, detailed to preserve order within 
its lines. They were civilians, appointed to perform civil duties. No 
law authorized such appointments; and the President had as much 
right to appoint a pacha of Egypt, and pay his salary from the national 
Treasury, as to appoint and pay a civilian as provisional governor of 
Mississippi. The names of the governors were never even submitted 
to the Senate. In short, no single step was taken toward giving their 
appointment a pretence of legality. Yet they, under the'direction of 
the President, exercised all the powers of governors and legislatures 
combined, and had, if they did not actually exercise, the power to 
mould the future government of their State at their will. 

Grant, as we do, that these powers were used with fair intentions, 
and with a desire to do substantial justice. -Grant, as we do not, that 
no one was wrongfully excluded from voting at the elections thus 
held. Grant anything that may be honestly claimed ; and yet the pre- 
cedent is one fatal to republican institutions, if allowed to stand un- 
challenged. Forty thousand officers were, it is said, appointed by these 
usurping governors, whose very office was a nullity, and their title not 
merely voidable, but absolutely void. Of what value are constitutional 
checks, of what use are legislatures, if the Executive shall be sustained 
in organizing ten governments over 8,000,000 of people, and in ap- 
pointing 40,000 officers to govern them, without a shred of law to war- 
rant his action? What if they did act uprightly? Is it to be sup- 
posed that officers illegally appointed will always be honest and faith- 
ful? Ifsuch a supposition is to be entertained, and is to justify acts 

so utterly unlawful as these, our republican government will run into 


" 
« 


| 


This is the precedent which Congress would establish by inaction. 
The governments thus brought into existence, having the support of 
‘nearly all the classes within their respective States accustomed to po- 

litical power and to the use of arms, could for ever keep down the un- 
organized and helpless majority. And as some government must exist 
‘in every State, and every attempt to establish different governments 
| would be promptly crushed, after the fashion of New Orleans, the courts 
| would be compelled to recognize the governments thus founded upon 
acknowledged, flagrant, undisguised usurpation as having, neverthe- 
less, ripened from governments de facto into governments de jure. 

If it is said that Congress should take less stringent action than it 
_ has done, we reply that, as far as the constitutionality of such action is 
concerned, Congress has a right to act upon the theory that nothing 
| has been done toward restoring civil government since the Southern 
armies surrendered, and may do now whatever it could have done in 
| May, 1865; and that as far as expediency is concerned, it is expedient 
| and essential that severe and peremptory measures should be taken to 

break down usurpations which have been allowed to exist too long, 
‘and have of course gained strength by delay. Ordinary civil process 
would not suflice to cope with the evil. It would be subject to inter- 
| minable delays and loaded with technical difficulties. This, we admit, 
would not be a sufficient reason for abandoning the ordinary process 
of law in dealing with an ordinary civil government. But Mr. John- 
son’s creations are the children of military rule, and may very properly 
be destroyed by the species of law to which they owed their existence. 
Military usurpations are legitimately dealt with by martial law. 

Between the two precedents of reconstruction—both by the exer- 
cise of military power, used, however, in the one case under the 
authority and restraint of civil Jaw, and in the other case in utter dis- 
regard and defiance of law—our choice is made without hesitation. 
A despotism which claims its origin from a statute cannot, with any 
grace, assert its right to exist after the repeal of the statute; but one 
which springs from the will of a single man and is checked or 
amplified by his uncontrolled decisions, is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion and continuance. We shall seek, as far as may be possible, to 
limit the scope and duration of military rule; but since it was unavoid- 
able that it should exist under some conditions, we prefer it as enacted 
by Congress rather than as established by the President. 

We have heretofore spoken of the evil influence of legalized disor- 


| 


| der and oppression, such as we believe to exist in the South. The 


unavenged massacre at New Orleans, the applauded murders of Union 
soldiers in Georgia, the boasted “ disappearance” of Northern men 
from Texas, the atrocious acquittal of Dr. Watson in Virginia, are but 
examples of a state of affairs constituting a precedent more damaging 
to republican government than any period of temporary military rule 
can be. The use of armed force to break up such monstrosities is no 
more inconsistent with republican institutions than is the use of the 
Italian army to break up Neapolitan brigandage inconsistent with con- 
stitutional government. The more thoroughly the work is done, the 
sooner can the ordinary forms of law be restored and the States be left 
to govern themselves, as we shall rejoice to see them do. 
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THE DUTY OF IMPEACHMENT. 


WE print on another page a letter controverting our opinions on the 
impeachment question in a style in which we are always glad to have 
our opinions on any subject controverted, and urging forcibly a view of 
the duty of Congress in this matter which is somewhat novel, and 
which we admit to be deserving of attention. The advocates of im- 
peachment have hitherto rested all their claims to a hearing upon 
expediency. They showed that Mr. Johnson was an “ obstacle,” which 
nobody denied ; and they tried to show that he had committed certain 
offences which not only deserved impeachment, but which would ensure 
his conviction and removal; but none of them, so far as we know, has 
taken “ H. F. B.’s” ground, that we are bound fo impeach him as a 
moral duty, whether he can be convicted or not, “H. F. B.” seems to 
be under the impression that we have opposed the movement solely or 
mainly from the fear that it would have an injurious effect on the trade 
and finances of the country. This is, however, a mistake. We have 








mere Cesarism within ten years, 


spoken of the probable effect of an impeachment upon business as 
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one of the reasons for avoiding it, but not either as the only one or the 
principal one. Our principal reasons for not wishing to see an impeach- 
ment attempted were and are, that we do not think a legal conviction 
upon any of the charges which Mr. Ashley, General Butler, or Wendell 
Phillips have as yet seen fit to bring forward is at all likely. All the 
« ysurpations ” of which Mr. Johnson has been guilty consist, unfortu- 
nately, in the abuse of powers to which, in our opinion, he had no title, 
but which those who now clamor most loudly for impeachment would 
have been very well content to see him exercise had he exercised them 
differently. In other words, the charge made against him is not that 
heusurped, but that he usurped fora wrong purpose. His performances 
jn connection with the New Orleans massacre were undoubtedly 
atrocious; but we have yet to hear of a particle of legal evidence of his 
complicity in the designs of Mayor Monroe and his fellow-catthroats. 
Removal from office for political opinions is, in our opinion, a grave 
offence ; but it is an offence which all parties have encouraged or con- 
doned. Mr. Johnson’s guilt under this head really consists not in his 
having made political opinions a test of fitness for office, but in his 
having deserted his party. Had he removed officials for not agreeing 
with Thaddeus Stevens, the offence against political morality would 
have been, we admit, less heinous; but it would have been still an 
offence, and yet it would have called forth no reprehension what- 
ever. The desertion of his party by the President is not, however, a 
high crime or misdemeanor. 

As to his bad language, we doubt if anybody was more shocked 
and disgusted by it than we were ourselves, but there must be a great 
reform in this particular amongst politicians before bad language will 
be regarded as a fit subject for judicial punishment. There would be 
something very laughable in the trial of Andrew Johnson for foul- 
mouthed abuse, when such a master of vituperation as Parson Brown- 
low was received with all the honors on the floor of the House. It has 
been hinted, though not openly charged, that Mr. Johnson has also sold 
pardons and offices for money, and done worse things. Here isa distinct 
and positive offence for which no justification or palliation can be found, 
either in the politician’s code of morals or that of anybody else. Let 
anybody produce conclusive legal evidence of this or of anything like it, 
and we should urge a trial eagerly, and the trial would not last half a 
day; but we have not yet heard that the promoters of the impeachment 
have any such proof in existence. The charges they bring forward are 
vague, indefinite, difficult of proof, and rest, in many instances, on doubt- 
ful points of constitutional law. The trial of them might last two years 
and would probably fail in the end. It would not be regarded by 
either the country or the world as a judicial process, but as a piece of 
party warfare. In fact, General Butler and Wendell Phillips have 


done all in their power to prevent its being so regarded, as they have 


devoted themselves almost exclusively to showing not that Mr. John- 
son was a criminal whom it was a duty to punish, but that he was a 
political “ obstacle” which it was desirable to remove. 

In considering the propriety, however, of treating him as an “ obstacle,” 
we must bear in mind that since the commission of all the offences for 
which it is sought to put him on his trial—since his usurpations and bad 
language, his conduct has been submitted to the people of the North, and 
at least three-eighths of them have approved of it, and consider him an 


obstacle which ought not to be removed. These three-eighths are very | 
slightly represented in Congress or the State legislatures, and we are, | 


therefore, in discussing what ought to be done with Mr. Johnson, apt to 
lose sight of their feelings and opinions. They would all think the im- 
peachment a mere piece of party warfare, and would look on him as a 
martyr if he were condemned on any charge now before the public. 
Of course the talk of armed resistance to the impeachment is all twad- 





} 
which would not be of the smallest consequence if the precedent of 
suspension during trial were once established. The charges being pre- 
ferred, out he would go, and this being all that was wanted, the pro- 
ceedings would be allowed to run on for an indefinite period, and 
| might at last be dropped. For instance, in the Congress of 1861 there 
would have been a strong majority against Mr. Lincoln had the South 
| staid in the Union, and to this majority he was intensely obnoxious. 
| How easy it would have been for the secessionist leaders under this new 
| rule, instead of rebelling, to have impeached and deposed him, and 
‘thus having got the army and navy into their hands, to have let the 
trial drag on indefinitely. In short, we doubt if anybody has looked 
carefully at this matter of impeachment, as now presented to us, with- 
| out seeing that it opens up a long vista of disorder if not of revyolu- 
tion, eempared with which any present derangement of trade or com- 
| merce, or even the prolongation of Mr. Johnson's power for another 
| year or two, is a mere trifle. 

That we must regard the offences charged against him as standing 
|in the same category as murder and arson, and which therefore we are 
| bound to try to punish, no matter what the consequences may be, we con- 
| Sider, with all respect to our correspondent, a very wild doctrine. These 
offences are not mala in se. They are not acts on the criminality of which 
| the civilized world is agreed, and therefore the question of prosecuting 
‘him for them is a simple question of expediency, just as the question 

of trying Southern privateers was, or as the question of trying South- 
ern traitors is, or as the question of prosecuting the Fenians was, 
| Offences against any political community—gw¢ political community— 
‘that community has a right to overlook if it pleases, or if it thinks it 
| more advantageous to do so; a right which, let us add, we have never 
| before heard disputed, Fifty years hence, to adopt “ H. F. B.'s” illus- 
tration, we do not think this passage would read so very badly in 
| American history : : 
“In the year 1865, Andrew Jolnson, a man who had _ been 
| distinguished before the war as a truculent pro-slavery Democrat, 
illiterate, vulgar, and passionate, but who, during the struggle, had 
rendered great services to the Union in Tennessee, was nominated by 
the Republican party for the Vice-Presidency, though hardly anybody 
in the convention knew anything whatever of his real character, This 
was done simply as a compliment to the Union men of Tennessee, and 
| without the remotest expectation that he would ever exercise any 
| greater influence on legislation than falls to the lot of the President of 
the Senate, He was, however, unexpectedly raised to the Presidency 
| by the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and many prominent men of the 
| party at once set to work to make the best of it by lauding him to the 
| skies as a better man than Mr. Lincoln, as a man of sterner mould and 
stronger mind, and fiercer zeal for liberty, who would punish traitors 
righteously and let the oppressed go free; and they urged him with 
might and main to use all the powers he could get hold of, doubtfal 
and not doubtful, for this purpose. His not very wise head being 
turned by this applause, and muddled by stronger things than 
| applause, he proceeded not only to use all those powers which the 
|country had foolishly permitted him to assume, but to use them in 
defence of the principles which he had nearly all his life defended, and 
for the protection of the men with whom he had nearly all his life 
/acted. He broke his pledges, prostituted the public service, betrayed 
| the freedmen, abused the pardoning power, and disgraced his office by 











| his viteperation ; but, nevertheless, nearly half of the Northern people 
/and the whole of the Southern people stood by him, some from polit- 
‘ical sympathy and some because they believed it better to bear with 
‘him than try to remove him, his term of office having half expired, 
/and there being a sufficient majority in Congress to legislate over his 


dle. It would be submitted to just as certainly as any other measure of head. Congress considered gravely the propriety of impeaching him, 


Congress, His supporters at the North would not commit the supreme 
folly of rebelling on his behalf. What they would do would be to pay us 
back in our own coin whenever they got a chance, The first time the 
Democratic party found itself in a majority in the House—and it may 
find itself ina majority within the next five years, even if the Republi- 
can party succeeds in electing the next President—it would endeavor 


to get rid of the President by following out General Butler’s pro- | 


gramme, by getting upa string of charges against him, the soundness of 


and were strongly urged to do so by about half of the Republican 
party, including many of its ablest and most upright members; but, 
in view of the uncertainty of a conviction, the vagueness of the charges, 
and of the danger of seeming to convert impeachment into an instru- 
_ment of party warfare, they refrained. At the same time, they deter- 
mined to change the character of their legislation, and forthwith framed 
a plan of reorganization of the South, to take effect at a certain fixed 
| date and based on principles of justice and equality, in which-certain 








well-defined duties were imposed on the President, amongst others 
that of preserving order by military force, and resolved that the failure 


to perform these duties should be visited by instant punishment.” 


ENGLAND. , 
LONDON, Feb. 8, 1867. 
Tk dearth of politically interesting topics is coming to an end. Parlia- 
ment was opened last Monday, and the various questions which have for 
the last few months been more or less dormant will soon wake into fresh 
life under the stimulus of personal discussion. The usual ceremony took 
place with its usual accompaniments. A steady down-pour of London rain 
rather spoilt the outside show of heavy state carriages and running foot- 
men and heralds and beef-eaters and life-guardsmen, and all the rather 
cumbrous pageantry of a royal procession, but scarcely damped the ardor of 
the huge crowd which welcomed the appearance of the Queen. Within the 
House of Lords the sight was as grand as usual. Penny-a-liners found 
ample scope for their powers of description in the splendid costumes of peers 
and peeresses and ambassadors and Indian princes collected in the noble 
chamber of the Upper House. The usual comic incidents took place of a 
disorderly rush to the bar of members of the House of Commons, struggling, 
pushing, and squeezing like a pack of school-boys. The speech was de- 
livered in the same form as last year; that is, the Queen did not read it 
herself, nor did she put on her state robes, and the trumpeters did not per- 
form the flourish which used to greet her during the lifetime of the Prince 
Consort. The Lord Chancellor, who is a man of impressive appearance, read 
the speech standing by the side of the Queen, and the curiosity of the pub- 
lic was doubtless as well satisfied as if it had come from the lips of her 
Majesty herself. It has seldom been listened to with more interest. The 
main result, so far as it indicates the probable policy of ministers, seems to 
be as follows: The Government promise to do something about Reform ; 
what that something is remains studiously vague until Monday next, when 
Mr. Disraeli will show his cards. The absence of any direct mention of a 
bill seems to make it likely that some temporizing course may be adopted— 
the most probable suggestion being, perhaps, that it will be proposed to 
proceed by resolutions, and thus to defer the final settlement for a session. 
Meanwhile it is premature to speculate, and we are only treated to the 
rather vague information that it is meant to extend the franchise and yet 
not to alter the balance of power—as if the balance of power was not the 
very thing that requires alteration. The plan of government is, however, 
to bribe off opponents by offering a large instalment of practical reforms ; 
and there can be no doubt that such reforms are urgently needed, and, if 
satisfactory measures are proposed, would go far to justify a delay in elec- 
toral reform. Thus, we are promised some sort of legislation with regard to 
army reform, trades unions, the extension of the educational provisions of 
factory acts, the condition of the mercantile marine, the management of 
hospitals in workhouses, the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, and 
various branches of commercial law. Weare also told that the outstanding 
difficulties with the United States are to be satisfactorily settled. If any 
really efficient measures are passed upon all or any number of these various 
matters, the session will certainly not have been wasted. Very little discus- 
sion took place. The only cpposition speeches came from the leaders in the 
two Houses, Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, and showed a curious contrast. 
Lord Russell has terribly fallen off from the Lord John of old days. He was 
querulous and impolitic. He went into the old story of which every one but 
himself is heartily tired, of the history of the various measures of reform 
that have broken down since 1832, and laid the whole blame upon the ter- 
giversations of the Conservative party, though everybody knows that the 
insincerity of hisown Whig cabinets had at least as much to do with it. He 
showed himself anxious to find fault, and found it in a quibbling and captious 
spirit. In fact, his speech was at once thin and sour, and suitable to a dis- 
appointed politician. Mr, Gladstone, on the other hand, spoke with charac- 
teristic generosity of his opponents, and promised to help them if they would 
deal straightforwardly with the questions concerned—a promise which I 
sincerely hope that circumstances may enable him to keep. The contrast 
between the two speakers suggests one great difficulty of the Liberal party. 
In the country at large, Mr. Gladstone is at present indisputably the most 
popular of our public men. He has a hold upon the public favor far stronger, 
for example, than that of Mr. Bright, who appeals to a smaller and perhaps 
more narrow-minded class. No one outside the House can doubt for a 
moment that Mr. Gladstone ought to be the leader whom all true Liberals 
should support. His great talents, thorough cultivation, and high character 
should lift him a head and shoulders above all his followers. Yet in the 
House of Commons all this is reversed. He is personally unpopular; by the 
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Conservatives he is hated rancorously ; by his own side he is followed with, 
at best, a hesitating allegiance; and I believe that if a leader were to be 
selected by ballot, some insignificant nobleman, such as Lord Granville, 
would be chosen, and Mr. Gladstone put in a secondary position toa man 
intinitely his inferior. The reasons for this are various. In the first place, 
there is the most presentable reason, that he is not quite trustworthy politi. 
cally. He has a High Church view, which makes him unsound upon all 
such questions as the complete throwing open of the universities to Dissen. 
ters. Then he is a man of impulsive and almost feminine temperament, 
which makes him at times say more than he means, and deprives him of 
the coolness necessary for leadership in political as in military struggles. 
This is interpreted by his enemies into insincerity, though I believe that 
there is no more honest politician in the country ; he has, however, the im. 
pulsiveness and versatility which it is easy to confound with a want of 
honesty. Again, he is said to be bad-tempered and arrogant—a charge 
which, so far as it is true, seems to me to be as much the consequence as 
the cause of dislike. In his position as leader last session he was subject to 
incessant attacks and browbeating, which it would have required the 
temper of an angel to support. Lord Cranbourne, who has as bitter a tongue 
as most people, compared him one day, in a speech, to a pettifogging 
attorney. The Tories applauded. Next day Lord Cranbourne apologized— 
to the attorneys of England. This insolent, but not very witty, insult to 
one who is indisputably amongst our first statesmen—if not our very first— 
was received with fresh applause, a fact which pretty well indicates the 
temper of the Tory party. This bitter hostility is, in part, due to another 
cause. Mr. Gladstone is hated not merely because he is said to be arrogant, 

but because the great Whig families think him an arrogant plebeian. They 
cannot bear to be led by a man who has no connection with the traditional 
leaders of their party, and they would rather have some insignificant King 
Log to rule over them than one whom they regard with a jealousy propor 

tioned to his talents. Consequently, it is highly probable that there will be 
considerable difficulties in the way of forming the next Liberal administra. 
tion, if not in the successful conduct of opposition even before they have to 
quarrel over the hostile spoils. 

To turn from political questions, where, if we may prognosticate a com- 
ing storm, it is yet premature to guess at its precise violence and direction. 
Another interesting topic is reviving. Warrants were obtained yesterday 
against Colonel Nelson and Mr. Brand, and it is understood that Governor 
Eyre will attend when required. Their trial for the Jamaica outrages will 
commence immediately, and will doubtless stir the public mind more deep 
ly than ever. The vehement party feelings which were excited by the 
American rebellion seem to have been all transferred to this narrow ques- 
tion, and it is scarcely possible to mention Governor Eyre’s name at a Lon- 
don dinner-table without producing a storm. Opinions are very much divided 
as to the probable result of the measure, and The Times is consequently 
endeavoring, with its usual policy, to take both sides. The cases against 
Colonel Nelson and Mr. Brand (whose discussion with Mr. Buxton on this 
subject led to his dismissal from the royal navy) are said to be very strong 
but there are many legal difficulties in the way of a conviction. 

I think that your readers will thank me for calling their attention to a 
very interesting address which has just been delivered by Mr. Mill to the 
students of St. Andrews University. Like the other Scotch universities, 
the students have the privilege of electing a lord rector, whose office is 
now strictly confined to the delivery of an inaugural address; it might be 
well if some other official functions were equally curtailed. You may remem- 
ber that Mr. Carlyle was elected not long ago to a similar office at Edinburgh, 
and addressed the students with that mixture of grave and humorous wis. 
dom of which he is peculiarly capable when not distracted by the interfer- 
ence of some of his pet prejudices. It was chiefly attractive for the personal 
interest with which we could not but accept the words of a literary veteran 
expounding to young men the lessons of a laborious life. It is equally char. 
acteristic of Mr. Mill that his address was singularly free from any personal 
coloring. It was calm, dispassionate, and full-minded, and treated of the 
higher branches of education with a philosophic breadth very unusual in an 
English treatment of the subject. The curiously cramped and special sys 
tem of our university course generally narrows, in a very marked way, our 
English discourses upon education. It seems to be forgotten that there are 
any possible subjects of training except classics and mathematics, or that 
they can be regarded from any but the traditional point of view. It is Mr. 
Mill’s peculiar merit to rise above such a narrow treatment, and while doing 
full justice to the English system and to his most bitter opponents, to rise 
to a philosophical conception of the whole subject. He spoke kindly of our 
universities whilst condemning their deficiencies, and spoke with special re 
spect of his opponents both in metaphysical and religious questions. This 
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yetura to a calmer region of discussion is gratifying to those who think (as _made their appearance here during the frost which has just ended, and dur- 
I do not) that he has betn somewhat spoilt by entering the embittering ing the same period Queen Victoria, at Windsor, had several drives about 
arena of practical politics. | the park in a sled for the first time in her royal life. Such masses of snow 
Personally, the contrast between Mr. Mill and Mr. Carlyle is almost as have recently fallen both in Eagland and throughout Europe that severe 
characteristic as their literary differences. Mr. Carlyle’s writings almost re- | floods seem inevitable. As for this city, it is transformed into a lake of mud 
quire for a full appreciation that we should remember his picturesque ap- | that all the sweepers, mechanical and human, seem unable to clean. 
pearance and his singular broad Scotch drawl. Mr. Mill’s appgarance, on | Paris is, nevertheless, unusually gay. A great number of foreigners 
the other hand, detracts, if anything, from the value of his spoken word. | have already arrived, and are outshining the rest of the world in the brii 
He looks so slight and frail, is voice is so feeble and requires so much at- | liant extravagances so much in vogue here. One of these new arrivals, 
tention, and his manner is so nervously rapid, that one feels at first alarmed Prince Nariskine, possessor of one of the great fortunes which have caused 
lest he should suddenly break down. The impression is heightened—at | the Russian nobility to be received through Europe as the modern represen - 
least in the House of Commons—by an odd habit of completely stopping for | tatives of Aladdins and Fortunatuses, happening to dine a few evenings 


























intervals of a moment or two, and putting his hand before his face to collect | 
his thoughts. After listening for a time to the completely finished and con- 
nected sentences which come in a steady stream from his lips between these 
interruptions, we gradually recover confidence, but it is an exhibition never 
quite comfortable or satisfactory. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 
Pants, Feb. 1, 1867. 

THE snow and ice of the last fortnight have greatly rejoiced the hearts 
of the Russian and American colonists of this city, and those of the rest of 
the human beings here resident who pay the homage of their liking to the 
frost-powers of the North. The lakes in the public promenades have been 
covered with skaters, the most fashionable being the ‘ reserved” pool be- 
hind the pretty villa of our wonderful Prefect, at the northwest extremity 
of the Bois de Boulogne, honored by the patronage and skates of the court, 
and only to be entered on payment of a napoleon. On that favored sheet of 
ice his Majesty has passed some hours nearly every day, skating with a 
vigor and agility that might be envied by many a younger man, and thus 
giving the most effectual contradiction to the multitude of rumors that 
are constantly declaring him to be the prey of no end of maladies, and 
within an inch or two of the end of his mortal tether. The Empress, who 
is gradually surmounting her fear of the treacherous surface that played 
her so false at Chamouni, has also been a good deal on the ice, sometimes 
accompanied by a couple of the gentlemen of the court, sometimes accepting 
the arm of one or other of the well-known American ladies whose skating 
skill is believed to have served them as a passport to the Imperial good 
graces. On the ice the ladies wear short, appropriate garments, richly 
trimmed with fur, and often the result of a vast deal of meditation anda 
corresponding pecuniary outlay ; and even those for whom the beauties and 
amusements of winter are absolutely devoid of charm are fain to admit 
that the scene presented by the lake in question, about three or four in the 
afternoon of a frosty day, covered with the gay dresses of the fashionable 
skaters, and enlivened by their rapid movements, may well be enjoyed by 
the favored mortals capable of appreciating it. The great night féte which 
the Skaters’ Club has been longing to give,ever since it came into existence 
came off on Thursday last. The reserved portion of the lake was surrounded 
by festoons of great white globes, looking like illuminated Brobdingnagian 
pearls; the club-houge and a number of temporary pavilions were bril, 
liantly illuminated, and a lavish display of electric lights and colored lamps 
and flowers made the whole scene as light as day and as gay asa fairy bal- 
let. The ice was covered with gayly-dressed skaters and a number of the 
pretty sleds that have so much excited the curiosity and admiration of the 
Parisians during the past fortnight. Abundant refreshments were provided 
in the pavilions, and the féte, at which were present all the sommités of the 
court and the gay world (with the exception of the Imperial family, none of 
whom were there), was kept up with great éclat from nine o’clock to near 
midnight. The club, however, was but just in time, for a thaw came on 
next day, the rise in our capricious thermometer being so sudden as to have 
come very near causing a catastrophe similar to that which has just plunged 
London into mourning. The keepers of the Bois, perceiving how rapidly the 
ice was changing, gave repeated warnings to the people on the favored pond, 
but without effect, the skaters persisting in continuing their evolutions. 
Suddenly the ice gave way, and all upon it found themselves in the water. 
The keepers appear to have acted with great promptitude and judgment. 
They immediately cut dewn a number of young trees, tore up the long wires 
of a part of the palings, and with these materials and the aid of a number of 
those who had been looking on, constructed a raft, with the aid of which 
the drowning skaters were speedily rescued. It is believed that no life was 
lost by the accident. 


A number of elegant sleds, principally Russian, of fantastic fashion 





and drawn by small, high-stepping Russian ponies, very spirited and fleet, 


since with a friend who has built for himself a small but most elegant 
and charming hotel, fitted up with all the appliances of fashionable luxury, 
was struck by the form of the surtout, in silver, which oceupied the 
centre of the table. Having expressed his admiration of it as a work of 
art, he was surprised to find that his host seemed to hold it in slight 
esteem. “If you care so little about it, why not sell it to me?” said Prince 
Nariskine. 

“ The centre-piece matches all the rest of the silver,’ returned Count D., 
“and I can’t sell it to you unless you buy the rest of the service.” 

“Very good, I'll buy the whole of it,” responded the prince. 

“But if you want the silver, you must take the china also,” said the 
count. 

“Very good. I'll buy the china also,” replied the prince. : 

“T can’t sell you the china unless you buy the table and chairs,” said 
the count. 

“Tl buy all the furniture of the room!” cried the prince. 

But the furniture could not be sold without the house, nor the house 
without the stable, nor the stable without the horses, harnesses, and car- 
riages, and all these, one after the other, the prince declared himself ready 
to buy, but on one condition. 

“ Name it,” said the count. 

“It is that if I make this purchase the transfer shall be effected this 
very evening, so that I may have the pleasure of sleeping to-night in my 
new purchase, and in your bed.” 

“T accept your condition,” replied the count, who, having sent for his 
steward, gave orders for the immediate removal of his wardrobe and personal 
effects, and the preparation of his bedroom for the reception of the new 
master. The steward was then ordered to produce the plans and bills of the 
architect who had constructed the hotel, the inventories of furniture, ete., 
and the receipts of the dealers of whom the various classes of purchases had 
been made; and after the prince had gone through these, and had agreed 
with the count to purchase the whole for 400,000 f., a regular bill of sale 
was drawn up and duly signed, and the prince, drawing a roll of bank-notes 
from his pocket, counted out the amount fixed upon, and handed it to his 
triend across the dinner-table, which neither of them had quitted for an 
instant during the progress of this eccentric proceeding. The two gentle- 
men then took a cup of coffee together, the prince doing the honors of the 
house now become his own by pressing his guest to “take a second cup,” 
and the count, after an hour's chat with the prince, took his leave, and 
went off to the rooms he had caused to be taken for him at a neighboring 
inn. 

The fashionable whirl of the present season may be considered as fairly 
begun. The first of the four state balls of each winter has just taken place 
at the Tuileries with the usual splendor, cram, crush, and tattering of ladies’ 
finery by rival crinolines, and by the swords, epaulettes, and spurs of the 
numerous representatives of the military element. And here a regard for 
truth compels the reluctant admission that, if crinolines are worn (as they 
are) a good deal smaller, the inordinate length of train now sported at even- 
ing parties (with the aid of the “ water-cart”’ addition fully described in a 
former letter) fully compensates for any little gain in the diminution of cir- 
cumference, At the ball in question, the Empress wore a “ lovely ” dress of 
white silk, trimmed all over with leaves, and covered with a vaporous upper 
skirt of transparent tulle, a broad, green velvet sash, and such a quantity of 
diamonds—coronet, ear-rings, necklace, bracelets, fringes, stars, etc.—to say 
nothing of the “ dew-drops”’ on the innumerable leaves of the dress, that she 
seemed to be ina general state of glitter. Princess Metternich, always eccen - 
tric, though her eccentricity is always that of the grande dame, wore & very 
original robe of cherry-colored silk, trimmed with large white flowers; no - 
jewels, but a queer necklace, composed of what looked like silver filings, © 
strung on a sort of chain, and with a large silver star in the middle ; she 
wore, also, as usual, depending from her back hair, the two immensely lorg 
narrow ribbons which, in their native Engl2d, are popularly known as 
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“ Follow.me-lads,” and which, being accidentally stepped upon “Uy a gentle- 
man at one of last winter’s embassy balls, just as she had passed him on her 
way to another room, came within an inch of breaking her neck. Madame 
Korsakow, one of the most conspicuous of the gay ladies of the court circle, 
wore a dress of pearl-gray silk, the train of which may, without exaggeration, 
be set down as almost three yards in length! This formidable appendage 
was covered with a mass of silver blonde, looped up with yellow roses, the 
body of the dress was a savtoir of green velvet, coming down very low, and 
finished off behind with a large bow ; a belt composed entirely of magnificent 
emeralds, of the size of hens’ eggs; and in her hair her famous bird of Para- 
dise (the body of which is made up of rubies, emeralds, topazes, etc., its tail 
of long rays of gold being set with diamonds), perched on the top of her 
head, and the long, spreading tail hanging down over her cloud of “ back 
hair,” a very splendid ornament, but neither pretty nor becoming. 

The intrepid American amazon, Miss Menken, has had another and more 
serious fall on the scene of her triumphs. It was said that she had broken 
two fingers and dislocated an ankle ; but as she is advertised to appear this 
evening, the reports in question were evidently exaggerated. M. Ponsard 
is seriously ill; M. Angier also; the rehearsals of the new plays of both 
these popular dramatists being delayed in consequence. The irascibility of 
the press has received a fresh illustration in the arrival of a sort of collect: 
ive cartel, addressed by the writers of an Italian journal to the writers of 
one of the journals of this city, a recent article in whose columns was con- 
sidered by their Italian challengers as intended for their paper. The mon- 
strous absurdity of two entire staffs of newspaper writers travelling to some 
point half-way between Paris and Florence for the purpose of mutual exter- 
mination, is rather too much even for the pepper-eaters of this duelling 
region ; and several writers of weight, with Emile de Girardin at their head, 
have begun an attack upon the barbarism of the so-called “ code of honor ” 
that may perhaps do something towards its abolition. Lieutenant Lecca, 
whose fatal duel with young Séguin under a street lamp, at three in the 
morning, after a night spent in the orgies too common among the rising 
generation of this refined and sensible city, created so intense a sensation 
here a couple of months ago, has just been tried by a military court. The 
trial has been conducted in secret, and no details of the affair have been 
allowed to transpire; but as the young officer is merely removed from active 
service and placed on the retired list, it is probable that the existence of 
“ attenuating circumstances” has been attested to the satisfaction of the 
court. 

The famous club of twelve “ delicate eaters,” which meets every week at 
the Maison Dorée, under the auspices of Baron Brisse, paying forty francs 
per head for its dinner, has led, by way of protest against the progressive 
extravagance of modern habits, to the formation among some of the leading 
artists and literary men of a “ Leg-of-Mutton Club,” the twelve “illustra- 
tions ”" who compose it meeting once a week in peasant garb, wooden shoes, 
and woollen night-cap. At the inauguration dinner, which came off a few 
days ago, the fare consisted of cabbage soup, stewed beans, roast leg of mutton, 
salad, cheese, and apples. Each element of the repast was a perfeetion in 
its way ; and the dinner, which was as merry as frugal, was regarded by all 
the club as a brilliant success. The Emperor, in his usual quiet and 
effectual way of supplying a social want and setting a practical example, 
has just opened, at his own expense and under the patronage of the Prince 
Imperial, six new eating-houses for poor workmen, in addition to the many 
already established by him from his own purse, in which the poor can pur- 
chase for one sou & pint of meat soup, or half a pound of cooked meat, or 
a pint of a certain savory mixture of stewed rice, beans, and peas, much 
in favor with the public for whom it is prepared. 

















Correspondence. 


OLASSIOAL AND SOIENTIFIO EDUCATION. 


To THE EprTor oF THE Nation : 

Our colleges have long enjoyed a monopoly of sacredness. Affirmations 
that had seemed axioms have been questioned ; the self-evident truths of 
the Declaration of Independence have been put on the defensive ; the foun- 
dations of faith have been subjected to enquiry ; but the American college, 
its course of study, its corporation, its degrees, and its discipline, have all 
been taken for granted. 

The American public, usually so shrewd in its investments, when asked 
to endow colleges has given sometimes liberally, sometimes grudgingly, but 
bas never asked a question as to what use was to be made of the money. 
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The popular faith in the college has been as implicit as was that which the 
landlord in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” reposed in ‘ our member in the House of 
Commons who is returned upon the gentlemanly interest.” ‘“ What interest 
is that?” asked Martin. ‘‘ What, don’t you know ?” returned the landlord. 
“Tt was quite clear the landlord didn’t. They always told him at election 
time that it was the gentlemanly side, and he immediately put on his top. 
boots and voted for it.” 

But this long repose has at last been broken, this sacredness has been 
violated. For example, the college corporation has become an open ques- 
tion. Hitherto its éxalted reputation has been enjoyed on terms somewhat 
of the easiest. Upon each commencement day the young gentleman who 
does the valedictory at the proper point turns to them and says: “ Gentle. 
men of the corporation, during another year you have, with unslumbering 
vigilance and paternal care, watched over this venerable seat of learning. 
We tender you our gratitude for the opportunities of education which your 
wise liberality has afforded us, and for your affectionate solicitude in our be- 
half,” and all the rest of it. The members of the corporation experience a 
glow of complacency, and each waistcoat heaves with moral elevation. To 
be sure, they area little perplexed as to how they could have been so vigi- 
lant without knowing it; but the highest goodness is ever unconscious of 
itself. Possibly the more shrewd among them are as much troubled as were 
Cicero’s augurs to look each other in the face without laughing. 

Then they go in procession to their place of meeting, listen to so much 
as the president chooses to tell them of his doings, vote their thanks to the 
chief donors during the year past, fill any vacancies in their own ranks by 
electing such persons as will give trouble if they are not elected, or will, 
perhaps, give something else if they are, coffer degrees on a few trustees of 
kindred institutions, or on pastors of wealthy churches (for, says the Scrip- 
ture, “ Sinners even give to those from whom they hope to receive ”), raise the 
salaries of such professors as have demanded it most persistently, issue an 
urgent appeal to the public for an increase of funds, appoint an agent to col- 
lect them, partake of the refreshments of the season, and their work is done, 
until they come together again to be once more reminded of their “ tireless 
labors,” etc., etc. 

We apprehend that the public is very neariy ready to ask, What are the 
services which the college boards render to education? What qualifications 
have the members for maturing and superintending a system of high in- 
struction by which to form the young men of America? How many of 
them, during their whole tenure of office, give one hour in a year to seri- 
ous, independent, original enquiry into the educational wants of the Ameri- 
can people, and the best means of meeting them, or have any other idea of 
their duty than that it consists in pursuing, without variation or even in- 
vestigation, precisely the round of a hundred years ago? Upon what prin- 
ciple do they distribute the funds of the college? by what means do they 
learn the condition of the institution under their care? what measures do 
they take, by the graduation of emoluments or otherwise, toadapt the com- 
pensation of instructors to the universal law of life, and to ensure alike to 
the faithful, successful teacher, and to the incompetent or negligent, the re- 
spective reward of their labors? All these questions and many more are 
becoming open. 

And the college course—the invariable term of four years—with its ab- 
solutely changeless round of studies, compulsory alike on all, of every age, 
every form of genius, and every destiny in life, compelling each to pursue 
every study, whether he will or no, up toa certain point, and allowing none 
to pursue any study beyond the golden mediocrity, however unmistakable 
the bent of his genius, pray tell us (men will ask) when and where was all 
this divinity revealed—was it delivered to Moses, inscribed on a third table 
of stone, or was it whispered in the ear of Adam? Is the college course the 
absolute goodness, the perfected result of the long experience and matured 
wisdom of years, generations, and hoary centuries ; or is it, rather, a system 
“founded for the education of the medieval clergy, and modified by the 
pressure of an all-powerful aristocracy,” with the accidental accretions that 
have grown to it through a long series of years? Does this perfect curricu- 
lum furnish men with trained intellects, and fit them to go forth, wise and 
great and free, to the battles of life? or does it dismiss them admirably fitted 
for just one thing—to train unsuspicious youth for exactly the same course 
that they themselves have conformed to ? 

Scholars have told us of a giant in the olden time who, with an excess of 
hospitality, would insist on making every traveller he fell in with “take 4 
bed” with him. He had one bed for all wayfarers. If the lodger was shorter 
than the bed, the host had him drawn out to the required length ; if he 
were so long that his feet projected beyond the footboard, the superfluous 
length was lopped off. A very pretty story, only the giant did not live so 
very long ago, and his name was not Procrustes but College. Here is the bed 
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with all its dimensions fixed. And here are one or two hundred youths cited in favor of a suspected burglar or forger. The excitement might become 
whom the giant has caught. Lay them, one by one, on the bed. Here isa so intense that business in the community would be deranged, property un- 
man who has no genius for mathematics ; the demonstrations and processes | safe, and a reign of mob law threatened. Yet on this aceount the course of 
of the higher analysis convey to him no idea whatever. Never mind! carry | justice could not be stayed without bringing the law into contempt, and 
him through the calculus with the rest. Here is another man designing to | branding the grand jury who should shirk their duty on grounds of expe- 
be an engineer, with a passion for mathematics, wishing, indeed, to master | diency as cowards. 

this department of study. No matter. Why should he be allowed to know); _It seems to me that this case finds an exact parallel in that more import. 
more of it than his fellows? Reduce his mathematical powers to precisely ant one underdiscussion. Fifty years hence, this would hardly be a credit. 
the dimensions of his neighbor. Another is devoted to the natural sciences. able passage in the history of the present distracted times: “In the year 
He will spend all his leisure prying into strata and formations, and will toil 1867, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, was guilty of certain 
half the night in the laboratory. This case demands immediate attention. usurpations and misdemeanors in office which, in the opinion of many wise 
He shall not go a step beyond the prescribed limits. If he does, it shall be | men, rendered him liable to impeachment and removal. But the House of 
at the expense of his other studies and at the risk of being disgraced by | Representatives dared not present him for impeachment, fearing the effect 





The Nation. 

















losing rank in his class. Again, here is the son of a manufacturer who 
wishes to enter his father’s business. He has no fondness or aptitude for 
Greek and Latin. What then? he ought to have. Put him on the classi- 
cal rack and draw him out. 

Oh! when will another Theseus arise—men are asking—to deliver us 
from the despotism of this giant 7 

The sequence of the studies pursued, and the time allotted to each, are 
they based upon a careful examination of the powers of the mind and of 
the order in which they are unfolded? Does each study receive a degree of 
attention delicately adjusted to its relative importance, and to the wants of an 
American citizen in the latter half of the nineteenth century? In requiring 
the young man to spend three years in college, besides two or three years 
of preparatory study upon Greek, and in giving a few hurried weeks 
(usually in the most crowded part of the course) to geology, and a single 
term to the marvellous science which turns the spectroscope on the sun's 
disk and resolves into its elements that insufferable incandescence, have you 
carefully compared the power of these various studies to enlarge the mind 
and to awaken habits of observation, of generalization, and of original 
investigation? In giving nobody knows how much time to Latin, and 
nobody knows how little time to political economy, bave you weighed the 
comparative importance of these studies? Is it not at least werthy of an 
enquiry whether we should not to-day be nearer to a solution of the finan- 
cial embarrassments which make the loaf on so many boards smaller, 
coarser, and costlier, if our colleges had taught the young men of America 
something more of the sources of national wealth and the laws of currency, 
even at the expense of ignorance of the names of neas’s ships, or of the 
bastards of Jupiter? A GorHic MAN. 

NEw Haven, Feb. 2. 
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“THE NATION” AND IMPEACHMENT. 


To THE Eprirork or THE Nation: 

Although I wholly disagree with the position assumed by THE NaTION 
on the impeachment question, I do not tberefore propose to “stop my 
paper ;” for I neither expect nor wish to find in any journal a mirror which 
rhall exactly reflect my own mental physiognomy. But it seems to me that 
THE NATION, in common with most of the loyal papers of the country, has 
fallen into a lamentable error in the discussion of this matter: that of mak- 
ing a moral and judicial question a mere matter of financial and political 
expediency. 

If I rightly understand Tur Nation’s ground in the matter, it is this: 
That Andrew Johnson has, by his official misconduct, made himself liable to 
impeachment ; that he is guilty of some of the crimes or misdemeanors con- 
templated by Article 11, Section IV., of the Constitution ; but that impeach- 
ment is unadvisable, because the agitation and financial disorder which 
would attend that event would do more harm to the country than Mr. 
Johnson’s continuance in office. 

Now, with the first part of this argument I have nothing todo, Mr. 
Johnson may or may not be liable to impeachment. That is a question for 
the House of Representatives to decide. 

But what I do most firmly believe is this: That if Mr. Johnson has, in 
the judgment of the House of Representatives, rendered himself liable to 
impeachment, it is their first and imperative duty to impeach him, and that 
nothing can bring such evil upon the country as the continuance in office of 
any man because the people, whose servant he is, fear to remove him when 
he has rendered himself liable to removal. Judicial questions are not to be 
decided by motives of expediency. Removal by impeachment is the punish- 
ment prescribed for one class of offences,as the prison is the punishment for 
another, and justice is no more to be defrauded in the case of a president 
than in the case of a murderer. 

Circumstances can be imagined in which public sympathy might be ex- 





which the legal punishment of such usurpations and misdemeanors might 
have on the trade of the country and the political prospects of the dominant 
party.” 

No; if Andrew Johnson deserves impeachment, let him be impeached, 
though the long-looked-for grass should sprout the next day in Northern 
streets. There need, however, be no fears of such adire result. The nation 
which has borne the strain of such a War as ours can certainly risk the re- 


| moval of one delinquent from oflice. 


You believe that the evils resulting from Mr. Johnson's continuance in 
office would be less than those attending his impeachment and removal. 
Even were this true, his impeachment would still be a duty, always sup- 
posing him liable to it; but I do not believe it true. You have forcibly 
shown in your leading article of February 7 that the speedy reconstruction 
of the South is the great need of the hour. It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Jobnson, with an ally in the Supreme Court, with a vast patronage at his 
back, with the executive power of the country in his hands, and with his 
known character for firmness, not to say obstinacy, has been and is the 
great obstacle in the way of reconstruction. To prove that he has been an 
obstacle would be to prove that wind blows and water runs. It may be 
said, however, that the President’s hands are now tied, that Congress is 
master and can do as it likes. Let us see. On the 6th instant the Recon- 
struction Committee reported to the House a bill which proposes in effect 
the “ Territorial plan” of reconstruction discussed in Tuk NATION of Janu- 
ary 8. In your leading article of that date you say that the Territorial 
scheme “could never be carried out until after Mr. Johnson had been re- 
moved from office.” The committee seem to have recognized the same fact, 
for they have vested the government of the Southern districts in the army 
alone. 

Has Mr. Johnson, then, no power in the matter of reconstruction ? 
Again, on page 101 of the present volume, you say that the bill punishing 
certain offences in relation to the currency “will prove inoperative to a 
great extent, at least, owing to Mr. Johnson's tenderness for this species of 
crime.” You have also admitted, I think, although I have not the para- 
graph at hand, that the Civil Rights bill is inoperative through Mr. John- 
son’s neglect to enforce it. Yet on page 21 of the present volume you say 
that Mr. Johnson “ is not a formidable enemy.” It seems to me that he is 
a formidable enemy to justice, to the laws, and to the representatives of the 
people if he neglects to enforce even one law, and compels Congress 
to practically ignore his existence and commit the execution of its acts to 
the military power. 

My whole argument, stated in the fewest words, is this: The question 
of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson is one of Jaw and fact, to be set- 
tled by the proper court, and no more “ a question of expediency ” than the 
trial of a forger. The President, as it seems to me, is a “ formidable ene- 
my” to a speedy settlement of our national difficulties, and his trial,. if 
liable to one, will bring less evil on the country than his continuance in 
office must effect. H. F. B. 

LaNcasTER, Mass. 
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ARCHITECT AND OLIENT. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

In an article on “ Payment for Professional Services,” in THE NATION of 
last week, you make some statements which I think are calculated to bring 
the profession of architecture into discredit. 

You make a positive statement that ‘“‘no architect can possibly, by any 
amount of care, include everything in his estimates. In a large building 
hundreds of items are sure to be overlooked, each one, perhaps, of small 
importance in itself, but in the aggregate causing a formidable addition to 
the cost.” 

It is upon this premise that you build your argument that the system of 
commissions is unfair to the client. You state the above as a fact, and 
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your statement may or may not be founded on experience. But experience 
and knowledge bear me up in holding a contrary opinion. 

I admit that there are architects whose specifications do not specify 
everything needed, and whose estimates, founded on such specifications, are 
not reliable. But it is not fair, because there are bad architects who do not 
understand their business, for you to assume that no architect can prepare 
a set of plans and specifications without overlooking ‘‘ hundreds of items.” 
I will venture to say that there are very few, even among what would be 
called “bad architects,” who cannot in their drawings and specifications 
cover everything needed in a building. 

But it is a fact, and that you have stated very well in your article, that 
fickle-minded clients often make many changes to which the additional cost 
of a building is attributable. The more ignorant such a client is, the more 
he is disposed to think that, because he wants the alterations or additions, 
it may be inferred that his architect has made blunders or omissions. It is 
such experience, partly derived from the inability of the owner to describe 
what he wants or understand a plan when made, that induces many per- 
sons to make unjust accusations against even the most skilful and experi- 
enced architects. 

All that you say “in the way of apology” for the unwillingness of the 
public to pay architects what they ask in the way in which they ask it, is 
founded upon the above assumption that no one can tell beforehand what he is 
to pay his architect, because no architect is capable of defining every thing that 
may be required to make the house complete, and consequently of getting 
at the cost of it. I understand that a capacity to do this is the first thing 
requisite in the education of a practical architect. If your statement is cor- 
rect, our profession might as well be abolished, for according to what you 
say an architect is only a person who gets other people into financial trouble. 
The sober sense of the community and the extensive patronage bestowed on 
some ef us by shrewd business men are the best refutation of such an idea. 

Speaking for myself, I am unaware of the “ undeniable unwillingness of 
the public” to pay us our regular commissions of which you speak, and 
have never yet in business experience met any one who, admitting that our 
services are worth what we ask, has objected to paying commissions upon 
the actual cost of the work done. 

You are also mistaken in supposing that an architect ever pledges his 
professional honor that the mechanic’s work shall be suitably done for such 
and such asum. He often has to deal with a strange builder, who has been 
engaged by the owner, and who may be such a blunderer that no human 
power can make him do his work well. 

I beg leave, also, to say a word for the clients as well as for ourselves. 
You make the broad statement that “ no client ever knows, or, except in 
very few cases, can know, what he wants, and can tell whether any plan 
submitted to him will really meet his wants, supposing he does know them.” 
Then any one must be a fool ever to employ an architect or build a house. 
I think, however, that the case is not so bad as you state it to be, although 
I am painfully aware of the deficiencies of many persons in this respect. 

I do not think with you that the mass of men are driven to quacks be- 
cause they think that those who are in reality honorable architects have an 
interest in leading them into great expense. Clients do not go thus from 
one architect to another. Those who patronize the quacks do so because 
they like them. 

I will not trespass upon your time any further than to express my ap- 
proval of the general spirit of your article. It bespeaks an awakening inter- 
est in the advance of a much neglected and little understood profession 
when influential journals are ready to discuss its principles and practice. 


Bh We 
New York, Feb. 15, 1867. 
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STUDENTS AND THE DUTY ON BOOKS. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION : 

Your admirable article, headed “A Plea for Culture,” deserves the 
thanks of all American students. Agreeing entirely with its statements, I 
would illustrate their force by applying them to one particular case, which 
may stand for many others. 

Much of our knowledge comes from the riders of hobbies and pursuers of 
specialties. One man, or several, must understand a subject thoroughly be- 
fore the mass can understand it tolerably. The bit of ground which each of 
these laborers has in hand may be out of the way and small, but it is a por. 
tion of the great field; what he produces therefrom may be inconsiderable 
in itself, but it is a contribution to the general supply. A great deal of our 
scientific and literary information would be wanting but for zealous and ex- 
ceptional students, who are content to take each his particular department 
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| and work therein. Now half the books these men need require to be im. 


ported. Some are old and scarce, not to be met with here, except now and 
then, and by accident ; others are new and perhaps expensive, and sure not 
to be reprinted. The special workman, whatever be his work, will in 
almost every case have to look for many of his tools to Eurofie ; sutely it ia 
unjust and unwisé to tax him for that. He is seldom rich, not seldom di¢. 
tinctly poor; his labor is often one of love, which brings no material recom. 
pénsé. In the old countries he would find helps and opportunities which 
are unknown here: college fellowships within reach of his diligence ; splen- 
did libraries, coftaining almost whatever he seeks ; learned societies, in which 
he may find fellow-laborers, and discuss his favorite pursuits. For all this 
|—to have it to any considerable extent—we are too new, too busy, too 
| gross. But at least our legislators might let the student alone; not hinder, 
if they cannot help him; not increase his burdens and difficulties, and 
thereby not only meddle with his own progress, but diminish or defeat 
whatever he might accomplish, be the same much or little, towards the 
assistance of others and the general increase of knowledge. 

I may give an instance from my own experience. My specialty is an 
obscure branch of literature, concerning which few know or care much, but 
in which are involved certain not unimportant practical considerations. I have 
done thereanent some work not, I trust, utterly worthless, and hope to do 
more. My tools, of course, are books, and most of them English. They are 
not few (my collection is, I believe, the largest of this sort in America), and 
hundteds are yet to be added. I have to study economy, and I have effected 
arrangemetits by which I can get books fromm England at small expense, ex- 
cept for the duty. That is the one obstacle; and now the obstacle seems 
likely to grow into prohibition. If the next tariff is as bad as it promises to 
be, I suppose my importa&tions must cease. Will it be any satisfaction, I 
wonder, to Congress, and any benefit to the nation, to stop my harmless pur- 
suits and frustrate my little plans for the future? I,and what I can do, are 
of small consequence; but, suppose there are in the country hundreds of 
men likewise engaged upon labors more useful than mine, who will be 
affected much in the same way by blind and brainless legislation. Agita- 
tion may not bea remedy, but is there any other? B. 
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BISHOP PEROY'’S FOLIO MS. 


To THE EpitTor oF THe NaArTIon: 

Sir: A letter from a gentleman of your city informs me that considerable 
interest exists in the United States about our print of Bishop Percy’s Folio 
MS,, the foundation of his celebrated “ Reliques,” but that no one knows to 
what publishers he should pay his subscription. 

Now, as this scheme of printing this famous MS., so long religiously 
hidden by the bishop’s descendants, was undertaken by me solely at the 
instigation of an American professor, Prof. Child, of Harvard, who has been 
long honorably known to us English students of Early English here by his 
famous paper on “Chaucer's final e” and his “ Ballads,” I shall be only too 
glad to have help from his counttymen in carrying out his project, and 
proving to all in England and our colonies that it is not “‘ the old country ” 
alone that cares for “the old men,” but that the new land claims her share 
in the famé and work of those who helped to create the noble tongue that 
all who spéak English use. And not only for these Percy folio ballads and 
romances do I speak, but on behalf of the earlier works which our Early 
English Text Society, with an energy and liberality heretofore unknown 
among book-clubs, is monthly producing, and which shed a much-needed 
light on the speech and thoughts and ways of our common ancestors. The 
United States ought to help us in this. It may seem strange to you that I 
should write thus; but having watched your late war with an interest 
keener than our own Crimean one; having been depressed at your defeats, 
gladdened at your victories, and exulted with fierce joy as Sherman marched 
his magnificent march through the South, and Grant tightened his death- 
grip on the bold, bad men who fought so bravely for the accursed cause—I 
cannot but seize a chance of saying to you, now that your fight fer the right 
is transferred from camp to Congress (for heaven's sake don’t think it’s over), 
won’t you care for what I care for? won’t you do something for our old men 
whose work lies hidden in manuscripts? won’t you enrich the minds of 
yourselves and your children by sharing and letting them share the thoughts 
of the men who helped to make you and us what we each are ? 

Excuse my sttaggling thus. I meant only to send you some publishers’ 
addresses, but I could n’t keep quiet. So let me give you now Messrs 
Triibner & Co.’s méssage: That subscriptions for the Percy folio print and 
the Early English Text Society will be received by these corréspondents 
Leypoldt & Holt, New York ; Scribner & Welford, New York ; Dutton & 
Co., Boston ; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Thé subscriptions for 
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the different sets of the Percy print are: for quarto copies on thick-toned | 


ribbed French paper, 50 copies only printed, ten guineas ; for royal sete PaRIs. 
copies on Whatman’s thickest white ribbed paper, 50 printed, five guineas ;* 


for demi-octavo copies on Whatman’s second white 


printed, two guineas. For 8vo copies to members of the Early English 
The book will be in four) 
volumes, and neither Prof. Child, nor I, nor my friend Mr. Hales, of Christ’ 8 | 
College, Cambridge (who is writing admirable introductions to the ballads, | 


Text Society, on ordinary paper, one guinea. 


etc.), will receive a penny of profit from it; that, if 
English Text Society. 


a year, and for this the society gave eleven valuable texts last year, and this | 
year will give twenty if enough members subscribe to it. 


of the highest character and interest, edited by me 


in a club like the Roxburghe would cost a member at least fifty guineas and | Twe Gextvs or SourrepR. Rev. W.R. Alger. 16mo. 


take ten years to bring out. 
I ask, through you, sir, for the help of the men 
States in these matters. Yours faithfully, 


8Sr. Groree’s Square, Primrose HL, 
Lonvon, N. W., Feb. 9, 1867. 








* sana with further liability was attached to the Lage. paper copies. This is now | 


done pees wit 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., New 
pr. D. F. StRAvss's NEw LIFE oF Jesvs. 


CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY RECONCILED WITH THE CONCLU anaes OF MODERN BIBLICAL 


LEARNING. J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8vo. Adv. belo 
EVIDENCE AS TO MAN's PLACE IN NATURE. 
Adv. below. ‘ 
ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, AND REASON. 
PrRE-HISTORIC TIMES. Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S. 8vo. 
AN inseene — TO THE reread oF ine ARY ere 
y.below. . . . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
misneey os OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. — Schaff, - D. Vols. 2 and 3. 
elow 


STUDIES IN ‘ENGLIsn. M. Schele de Vere, 7LL.D. 8vo. Ady. bi 
ELEMENTS OF Loaic. Prof. Henry N. Day. 12mo. Adv. below. 
a red aremrane RAL ORIGIN OF CeNSESAEES. 

y. below. . 





“Mr. Gayarré’s ‘ History of Louisiana’ is the fruit of 
thorough research, and takes a very high rank among the | 
early Histories of the several States.” 

Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 


By CHARLES GAYARRE. | 
Being THE AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1803 (its | 
Cession to the United States) to 1861. Also, uniform 
with the New Volume, new editions of the former | 
volumes, comprising 
THE FRENCH DOMINATION, the two volumes in one. | 
} 
THE SPANISH DOMINATION, one volume. | 
These three volumes form the complete history of the | 
State of Louisiana, by Mr. Gayarré, and may be had i in | 
uniform sets, or either volume separately, each volume | 
being complete in itself. 8vo, cloth, $4 per vol.; half 
calf, $7. 


“ The narrative in Mr. Gayarré’s hands is always pleas- 
ing, and the facts of value ; well acquainted with affairs of | 
state by F ager ool experience. he knows what is of import- 
ance in the materials for History ; of his faithfulness we 
may be content with the testimony of Bancroft, who fre- 
quently quotes his books as of authority ; and in the sixth 
volume of his History of the United States remarks: 

‘ There is little need of looking beyond Gayarré, who rests 
his narrative on authentic deommante.’ —* North Amer- 
ican,”’ Art. “* Gayarré’s History Louisiana.” 


Just PUBLISHED, 


PHILIP THE SECOND, 
OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
Author of ‘‘ History of Louisiana,” etc. 

With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. 
An elegant octavo, price $3; half calf, $5. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

17 Mercer Srreet, New York. 

For Sale at Principal Bookstores. 





The subscription to this society is only one guinea | 


Tt. Huxley, F .R.8. 8vo. 
Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. 8vo. 


Includin 


ribbed paper, 250 copies 


THE Last WARNING Cry. 


This Series forms the most full, scholarly, and attract- 
ive apparatus for the study of Botany to be found in the 
language. For comprehensivenuess of scope, exactness 
and clearness of description, accurate and scientific 


| analysis of plants, and beanty of illustrations, they have 


no equal. 


| HOW PLANTS GROW. 


500 cuts. 
LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated by 360 drawings. 


LESSONS AND MANUAL, «ith Garden Botany, 
in one volume. 

THE MANUAL 
the Mosses and Liverworts, 
graphic drawings. 

STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY ; 
a Revised Edition of the * Botanical Text-Book,” 
with 1,300 cuts. 


ILLUSTRATED; containing 
with beautiful litho- 


SOUTHERN 
M.D. One yol., 


FLORA OF THE 
STATES. By A. W. Chapman, 
pages, 

These books are strongly endorsed by Profs. AGass1z, 

Smum™aNn, TORREY, and Henry. of this country, and by 


Drs. Lrxptey, Hooker, and other distinguished Botan- | 


ists in Europe. 
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tion. Address the publishers, 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN &CO., 
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and Switzerland. K. Bedeker. 
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University. 5 
y Fresu, Brigut, INstTRecTIVE, AND ENTERTAINING 


ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 


March Number now ready, and contains, besides Tio 
Full-Page lliustrations and 


several new and attractive articles, amongst which may 


numerous Wood F, yravings, 
be found ‘** The Famous Battle of Bumble Bug and Bumble 


with illustrations by H. L. Stephens; a new pic. 


torial version of “ The Five Little Pigs ; the commence- 
ment of a new serial called ‘“ Philip, the Greenland 
“The Tempest ;"’ 


etc., etc 


Hunter ;"* Shakespearian story No. 2, 
‘Mining in the Snow,” by Jacob Abbott; 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

annum, payable ip advance; three copies, 
ten copies, $20, and an extra copy 
$35, and an extra copy gratis; 


2 50 per 
$6 50; five copies, $10; 
gratis; twenty copies, 
single copies, 25 cents. 

Sample copies of the January number sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the 


Address 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


country. 


459 Broome St., New Yors. 
Clergymen and teachers supplied with the Riverside 
Magazine one year for $2. 
“The January number has appeared, a model of typo 


| graphical beanty, and full of interesting matter of the 
| lighter sort.”"—Buffalo Express. ’ 
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ashe for Free Minton, 


1. Dr. D. F. Strauss’s New Life of Jesus. 
The authorized English edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth: 
$12. 

2. An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, Critical, Historical, and Theological, 
containing a discussion of the most important 
questions belonging to the several books. By 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
$21. 


Dr. RowLanp WILLIAMS. 


3. The Hebrew Prophets. Translated afresh 
from the original tongue, with constant reference 


to the Anglican version, and with illustrations for 
English readers. Part I. The Prophets during the 
Assyrian Empire—Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah to Ch. 39, Nahum. 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 


RicHarp LownvEs. 


4. An Introduction tot he Philosophy 
of Primary Beliefs Crown svo, cloth, 
$3 75. 

5. Christian Orthodo y Reconciled 
with the Conciusions of Modern 
Biblical Learning. A Theological Essay, 
with Critical and Controversial Supplements. By 
J. W. Donaldson, D.D., Jate fellow of Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge. 8vo, $3 7. 
Ropert Feviowes, LL.D. 


6. The Religion of the Universe, with 
Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Sugges- 
tions on the Most Beneficial Topica of Theologi- 
cal Instruction. Third edition, revised, with addi- 
tions from the author's MS., and a preface by the 
editor, post 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


7. Evidence as to Man’s Place in Na- 
ture; or, Essays upon—I, The Natural History 
of the *Man- like Apes. II. The Relation of Man 
to the Lower Animals. III. Fossil Remains of 
Man. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. With wood-cut 
illustrations. Third thousand. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


&. The Genesis of the Earth and of 
Man; or. The History of Creation and the An- 


tiquity ‘and Races of Mankind considered on Bib- 
lical and other grounds. Edited by Reginald 
Stuart Poole, M.R.8.L., etc., of the British 
Museum. Second edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown Svo, cloth, $3. 


Rey. W. Krrxvs, LL.B. 


9. Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason: 
An Examination of some of the Principal Articles 


of the Creed of Christendom. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$5 2%. 

10. Pre-historic Times, 15 Illustrated by 
ancient remains and the manners and customs of 
Modern Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., 
President of the Ethnological Society. 8vo, cloth, 
with 156 wood-cut illustrations and three plates, 
$7 50. 

E. VANSITTART NEALE, M.A, 


11. The Analogy of Thought and Nature 
Investigated. vo, cloth, $3 75. 

12. The Tuebingen School and its Ante- 
cedents. A Review of the History and Present 
Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A., author of The Progress of the In- 
tellect, A Sketch of the History of Christianity, 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


13. Daniel; or, the Apocalypse of the 

Old Testament. By Philip S. Desprez, 

B.D., Incumbent of Alvedistone. With an Intro- 

duction by Rowland Williams, D.D., Vicar of 
Broadchalke. 8vo, $5 2. 

The above, with a great variety of Standard Theological 

and Miscellaneous Works, constantly on hand. Catalogues 


and Lists mailed to any address on application. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co., 
604 Broadway, New York. 
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654 Broapway, New York, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY, 
VOLS. 2 AND 3. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By Puaiip Scuarr, D.D. 

FROM CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO GREGORY 

THE GREAT, A.D. 311-600. 
Being Vols. 2 and 3 of Ancient Christianity. 

2 vols. Svo, price $7 50. 


In the union of profound and exact learning with the 
gift of popular representation, Dr. Schaff is almost with- 
out a rival among modern ecclesiastical historians. In 
his hands the history of the Church is not a barren record 
of forgotten names and obsolete dogmas, but an attractive 
picture of the intellectual and moral life of successive 
ages. The volumes abound in passages of truly pictur- 
esque effect, the ruins of antiquity are clothed with fresh 
beauty and vigor, and the centuries of the past are shown 
in vital connection with modern thought and cultivation. 
A large space in the work is devoted to biographical 
sketches of the prominent men of the different epochs, 
whose relations with the Church give them a place in its 
history. These are invariably drawn with admirable skill 
and felicity, and greatiy enhance the pleasure of the read- 
er.—N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 2, 1867. 
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A YouNG LADY CRADUATE 


Wishes a Situation to teach English, Painting, and Draw. 
ing, in a seminary or private family. Address H. L., 
NaTION Orricg, 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS, LITTERATEURS, 
BOOKSELLERS, 


Will find complete lists of all the Books published by 
leading houses in the “ Uniform Trade List Circular,” g 
volume of over 300 pages. Price $1, post-paid. 

*,* Any book published supplied at low rates. 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 





PUBLISHER, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
MERCANTILE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO, 


35 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1867.....--... $1,261,349 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 





During the past year this Company has paid to its poi- 
icy-holders, 
IN CASH, 


a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip equivalent in 


value to an average scrip dividend of 


TWENTY PER CENT. 
Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on 


STUDIES 


GLIMPSES OF THE INNER LIFE OF OUR 


ALso, Just READY: 


OR, 


LANGUAGE. 
By M. Scue.e De VERE, LL.D., 


Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Vir- 
1 vol. crown 8vo, tinted paper, priee $2 50. 
An excellent series of enquiries into some of the pecu- 


IN ENCLISH; 
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each of which we will send to any address, 


liarities of the English languages, and discussions on the 
elements of the language, names of places, names of men, 
ané on the history of the Various parts of speech. It will 
be found a valuable supplement to the works of Marsh, as 
it contains much matter that the student and reader will 
with difficulty find eleewhere—the results of many years’ 
reading by one of the most learned and accurate of our 
American scholars. 


Il. WILLIAM W jl 


ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, 


omens the Doctrine of the Laws and Products of 
hought, amd the Doctrine of Method, Together 
with a Logical Praxis, designed for 
Ciassics and for Private Study. 
By Pror. Henry N. Day, 
Author of “ Art of Rhetoric,” ‘* Rhetorical Praxis,” etc. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


Ill. 


JAMES FREELAND, 


JOSEPH SLAGG, 
JAS. D. FISH, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 


the principle that all classes of risks are equally profit- 
able, this Company makes such cash abatement or dis. 
count from the current rates, when premiums are paid, as 
the general experience of underwriters will warrant, and 
the net profits remaining at the close of the year will be 
divided to the Stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine 
and Inland Navigation and Transportation Riske, on the 
most favorable terms, including Risks on Merchandise of 
all kinds, Hulls, and Freight. 

Policies issued, making loss payable in gold or cur- 
rency, at the office in New York, or in sterling at the office 
of RaTuBONE Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: 

D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
HAYDOCK WHITE, 
L McCREADY 





SAMUEL WILLETS, E. 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, N, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
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JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 

CHARLES DIMON, 

A. WILLIAM HEYE, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, 

PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 


HENRY EYR 
CORNELIUS *GRINNELL, 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L. REID, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





New Edition (at reduced price) 
ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


With special reference to the theories of Renan, Strauss, 
and the Tiibingen School. 


By Pror. G. P. Fisuer. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


C. SCRIBNER & CO. 


1 vol. crown octavo. 
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Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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$3,000,000 
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7,488,894 00 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 
. 244,391 00 
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59 (Vol. IIL.) 


Also, afew 


UNBOUND VOLUMES 


(11. and III.), to be had on application to 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 


130 Nassau Street, New York. 


Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates, 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
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UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OFFICE: 151 Broapway. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 


$1,021,100 00, 
and $457,119 OO in 


DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 


ONE anpD ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 
And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42, 


New York References. 
JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pear! Street. 


J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G. Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 


SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 

CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 388 West Twelfth Street. 

WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 


EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-firat Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1965 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


ee” Active and efficient Acznrs wanted. Apply as 
above. 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
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JONATHAN D, 8 
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President. 
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ARCHITECT, 
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110 Broadway. 
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Author of ‘‘ Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8. 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


fl Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on ail matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigue and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages 
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FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C, WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 
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UNION EXPRESS COMPANY. 


GENERAL EXPRESS FORWARDERS AND 
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Owned and ‘controlled by the Merchants and Manufac- 
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Western Freight Depot, corner Hudson and Leonard 

Streets. Eastern Freight Depot, Fourth Avenue, corner 

Thirty-Second Street. 


NORMAN C. MILLER, 
General Manager in New York. 


T. C. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DES K § 


ND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Futon Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 











P, NOTMAN, Secretary. 


ORDER. 





PYLE’S SALERATUS 


AND 
CREAM TARTAR. 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Always full weight and uniferm in quality. In the New 
England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general eff. 
ciency in baking are qualifications that the intelligent 
housekeeper soon discovers. PYLE'S O. K. SOAP is 
also the best family Soap in America, and a fair trial will 
satisfy any competent judge of the truth of our atate- 
ments. 

Sold generally by first-class Grocers. 





JAMES PYLE, 
MANUFACTURER, 


350 Washington St., New York. 


A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU. 
MENTS. 


“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 

HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States, 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
at Broome Street, N. x. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


1 AS VSAAnsnaay geeemANANAYy Sewanee pee 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


Veter’ werexecnrenes mumemnecns errerrannress wenn rte 





THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 
(Extas Howe, JR., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machi ine), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FaMILizs aND MANUPACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 





Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


Joserott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK— 


Joseph With 
TRADE MARK— PClnott, Designating 
Birmingham. Nuobers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Boynton’ s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 
WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 
Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
At CLaverack, Cotumsia Co., N. Y. 





Eighteen Instructors ; Eight Departments. $300 a year. 
No Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies ; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 

REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 

Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. SLocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 

21 Park Place, New York. 


MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
AT NAZARETH HALL, 
NortTuarpton Co., PENN. 
Established in 1785, and in successful operation for 
eighty-two years. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
REV. ROBT. DE SSHWEINITZ, 
Principal. 








FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MAcHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE §S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ s 


PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 


_DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Junz, 1863. 
The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 
91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 





AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD Stanp oF Pratt, Oakiery & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CoO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Brooms Street, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans tu the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not anold one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, 1st, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It ia noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for # circular. 


EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to all 
the known cir neces of each Life, not alone those ot 
age and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. T/ow long is he to live? ia the 
important question, and the Company desires to charge 
as premium what the answer be D pon | indicate. For 
example, a person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
‘expectation,’ and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
when ipsured. This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, inte ligence, care of health, etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in ———, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 


rates. 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or oo. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in aie this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it cam make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very smal! incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence comely 
eae where there is no agent a commission be 

owed. 





elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every tewn. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


171 Broapway, cor. CORTLANDT §r., 
JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, SILVERWARE, 


Office and Public Clocks wound and Regulated by the 
Year. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS’ 


BOOK OF RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
TIME TABLES, 


Issued Monthly for 25 Cente. 
Valuable to citizens, strangers, and suburban residents, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
171 Broapway. 





MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


AFE 


MARVIN & CO. 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : { 7ai Chestaut at., Philadelphia, 








WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
wom done, Sd tu wide range of is appiaton~ pe 
when done, _ 
of American Institute. - 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, incompetition with 269 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded — by the FACT that Meesrs. 
STEINWAY’S Scales, Improvements, and pecu iarities 
of construction have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as closely a8 
could be done without infringement on patent rights), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 

Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement, applied directly to the Full Iron Frame. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-invented UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
Resonator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 

This invention consists in providing the instrument 
(in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 
board) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting 4 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
never before attained in that clase of instrument. 

The sound-board is ss moe between the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that thegreat 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, a8 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and all who have heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautifal 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of music 
to call and examine them. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
Ti AND 73 East FouRTEENTH STREET, 





Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 








. _ a) he... oe om on 4h al CUCU Ce 


ap a mete ee oe A & 








